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Teaching Aids for This Issue 


What It Costs to Be a 

Congressman (p. 10) 
Digest of the Article 

Congressmen are paid $12,500 a 
year and receive additional money for 
expenses. It is evident, however, that 
most Congressmen cannot get along on 
their salaries. The cost of maintaining 
two homes, frequent trips home, con- 
tributions to political campaigns, office 
expenses above the allowances. given 
by the government—all these point to 
the need for a salary increase. Con- 
gressmen are reluctant, however, to go 
on record in favor of such an increase, 
lest their constituents be offended. 
Some Congressmen are independently 
wealthy, others supplement their in- 
comes through lecturing, writing, or 
membership in a law firm or other busi- 
ness. A few Congressmen have been 
forced to leave Congress because of 
economic necessity. There is the danger 
that if Congressmen are not adequately 
_ they may be influenced by special 
avors. 


A Lesson Plan 
Aim 

To consider the problem of adequate 
pay for Congressmen. 


Assignment 

1. Make a table in which you list the 
income of Congressmen from Govern- 
ment sources and the expenses of the 
average Congressman. 

2. Should Congressmen receive an 
increase in pay? Defend your answer. 


Motivation 

In 19th century England, poor men 
could not hope to become members of 
Parliament because members served 
without pay. How has the payment of 
salaries to members of Parliament im- 
proved democracy in Britain? 


Pivotal Questions 


1. Is our democracy threatened by 


inadequate pay for Congressmen? 





WHAT'S IN THIS ISSUE 
“What It Costs to Be a Congressman,” beginning on page 10. A salary 
of $12,500 a year plus expenses can be a headache—if you are a Congressman. 
Have your class take a long look into a Congressman’s pocketbook and find 
out why some of our lawmakers find it difficult to make ends meet. 





“Japan,” beginning on page 7. A timely review of Japanese history since 
the beginning of the occupation. The new constitution, the peace treaty, and 
Japan’s foreign trade problem are reviewed in readable prose. 

“Is Educational Television Practical Today,” beginning on page 5. Little 
is being done with the channels allotted to educational institutions. Does the 
answer lie with the colleges? the state departments of education? commercial 
networks? The case for each is offered in this feature. 

“Meet General Crittenberger,” on page 4. The hero of the campaign in 
northern Italy during World War II is a real Army man with a deep interest 
in soldiers and Army problems. Understanding the Army and the men who 
make it is very much the problem of our young people. 








2. Congressmen should make it their 
business to live within their incomes. 
How do you feel about such a view- 

int? 

3. To what extent are the expenses 
of Congressmen different from those of 
an ordinary citizen who makes $12,500 
a year? 

4. What are some of ‘the ways in 
which Congressmen add to their in- 
comes in order to meet expenses? 

5. Study the chart, “How Senators 
Make Ends Meet,” on page 11. Are any 
of these ways of increasing income a 
danger to representative government? 


Explain. 


Summary 

One anonymous Senator was quoted 
in a Senate committee hearing as say- 
ing, on the eve of the 1950 elections: 
“I am not going to come back with a 
$9,000 deficit again. The last time it 
took me four years to pay it off, and I 
am not going to have it again, even if 
it costs me my Senate seat.” What does 
this tell you about the problem of pay 
for Congressmen? 


Things to Do 

1. Organize a round-table discussion 
on the question, “Should the pay of 
Congressmen be increased to $25,000 





TIPS FOR 


TEACHERS 


Are you using America Votes? We cannot do enough to arouse in our 





students recognition of the need for more active citizenship. Although they 
may forget most of the facts learned from texts, we must implant an attitude 
toward government which will help our students to be active citizens when 
they leave our classrooms. The exercise of so elementary a right as voting 
can be pointed up through a discussion of “Who Can Vote . . . and Who 
Does,” in America Votes, Part II, Senior Scholastic, October 1, 1952, p. 15. 
This can be followed with a study of “How You Can Help,” on p. 25. Han- 
dling of materials of this kind is one of the many ways of building attitudes 
toward active citizenship.—H. L. H. 
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a year?” After the “experts” have had 
their say, the “audience” can make 
comments or ask questions. 

2. Have the class write a practice 
letter to Congressmen in which they 
indicate their point of view on the prob- 
lem of Congressmen’s pay. Letters to 
Congressmen should not exceed one 
side of a page in length. Correct form 
should be indicated. 


Japan (p. 7) 
Digest of the Article 

With the defeat of Japan, in 1945, 
the United States took the major re- 
sponsibility for leading Asia’s most in- 
dustrialized power toward peace and 
democracy. The new Japanese constitu- 
tion established parliamentary govern- 
ment and retained the Emperor as a 
figurehead. Steps were taken under the 
occupation forces to redistribute the 
land and curb the power of the Zaibat- 
su (huge family monopolies). 

Delay in gaining Russian acceptance 
of a peace treaty threatened saaient 
between the Japanese and the West. 
Accordingly, a peace treaty was drawn, 
without Soviet acceptance, which 
stripped Japan of her conquests but re- 
stored Japan’s sovereignty. In the first 
free election which followed adoption 
of the treaty, the pro-Western Liberal 
party gained a majority of seats in the 
Diet. Communist representation was re- 
duced from 22 seats to none. 

The major problem facing post-war 
Japan is restoration of foreign trade. 


a. 


\ 
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Coming Up! 
in Future Issues 


November 5, 1952 


National Affairs Article: The Ex- 
panding World of Aluminum—A sur- 
vey of the vast projects being under- 
taken in Alaska and the Canadian 
Northwest and what aluminum produc- 
tion expansion will mean to our econ- 
omy generally. 

Foreign Affairs Article: The Building 
Blocks of European Unity—A survey of 
the concept of united Europe, with de- 
tailed analyses of the Schuman Plan, 
NATO, the European Defense Com- 
munity, and the Council of Europe. 

Forum Topic of the Week: Should 
the Electoral College System Be 
Changed? —~A forum discussion in 
which all sides of the question are ex- 
plored. 








Loss of Manchuria and China as mar- 
kets impels a search for new markets. 
The problem is complicated by an ex- 
panding nopulation in the relatively nar- 
row confines of four islands. Although 
industriai production is 40 per cent 
above the pre-war level, the standard 
of living is 15 per cent below what it 
was then. 


Aim 


To help students review develop- 
ments in Japan since the end of World 
War II and to examine Japan’s prob- 


News Syndicate Co., Ine 


“He has forgotten all our names, but I'll bet he knows the page 


lems and relations with the Western 
world today. 


Assignment 

1. Discuss the relationship of each 
of the following to Japan’s post-World 
War II development: (a) the Diet; (b) 
the Zaibatsu; (c) collective self-de- 
fense. 

2. The new Japanese constitution 
helps to lay the foundation for de- 
mocracy in Japan. Show how this is 
true by reference to (a) voting; (b) 
responsibility of the Prime Minister to 
the Diet; (c) the role of the Emperor. 

3. Japan like England must export 
or die. Explain. 


Discussion Questions 

1. Why should you be concerned 
about whether democracy grows or dies 
in Japan? 

2. How has our country helped to 
establish a base for democratic growth 
in Japan? 

3. If you were a Japanese citizen 
would you be pro-Western in your sym- 
pathy? Why? 

4. Is the United States justified in 
maintaining military bases in Japan? 
Defend your answer. 

5. Should we purchase more Jap- 
anese goods in the United States? De- 
fend your answer. 


Educational Television (p. 5) 


Three points of view on the ques- 
tion: “Is educational television practical 
today?” Arguments are presented for 
expanding the role of the colleges in 
presenting TV programs, the need for 
state funds and operation, and the de- 
sirability of letting commercial organ- 
izations take over the channels which 
have not been utilized by non-profit 
educational institutions. 


Things to Do 

1. Have the class monitor TV pro- 
grams and report on those which have 
educational value. A mimeographed list 
can be a class project. 

2. Hold a town meeting on the ques- 
tion: “Is TV meeting the needs of the 
people for worthwhile educational pro- 
grams?” 


THIS WEEK’S QUIZ ANSWERS 


(See page 16) 

1. Japan: A. a-10; b-7; c-2; d-1; e-6; 
f-8; g-4; h-3. B. a-2; b-4; c-l; d-2; e-l; 
f-3; g-2. 

Il. Pay for Congressmen: 1-F; 2-F; 3-O; 
4-F. 

III. Reading a Graph: 1-F; 2-NS; 3-NS; 
4-T; 5-F; 6-T; 7-T; 8-T. 

IV. Reading a Map and Chart: 1-T; 2-F; 
8-T; 4-F; 5-T. 





we were reading when the bell rang for vacation last spring.” 
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Camera Angles 


By Ernest Pascucci 
Photography Editor of Scholastic 


Year after year, the Scholastic-Ansco 
Photography Awards have proved that 
high school students can do wonderful 
things with a camera. Now it’s time 
for this year’s crop of photographers 
to step forward and show their skill. 
The 1953 Scholastic-Ansco Photography 
4wards have just been announced. 

National awards offered by Ansco are 
$50, $25, and $15 for the first three 
awards in each of 15 different classi- 
fications. These awards are doubled by 
Ansco in any instance where a winning 
photograph is taken on Ansco film. 
Sylvania will also duplicate these basic 
cash awards wherever a photographer 
uses a Sylvania flashbulb in making his 
picture. Two scholarships to the Fred 
Archer School of Photography, Los 
Angeles, Calif., and a scholarship to 
the Art Center School, Los Angeles, 
Calif., are open to seniors whose photo- 
graphs show the most promise. 

Send for a free rules booklet to find 
out how you can compete with teen-age 
photographers all over the country in 
this annual program. Write to: Photog- 
raphy Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 
351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


Making Time Stand Still 


The magic of the camera is that a 
single, fleeting instant from our daily 
lives can be captured and held on film. 
The photographer who snaps a cheer- 
mid-air, or the photo-finish 
makes time stand still. 
the bottom of this 


leader in 
of a touchdown, 
The picture at 


Time stood still for Larry Braak when he 
snapped these teen-age apple bobbers. 


Magazines 


page is a lively example of how the 
camera can record a memorable mo- 
ment that might otherwise have been 
lost in the passage of time. It was 
taken by Larry Braak of Spring Lake 
Junior H.S., Spring Lake, Michigan. 
Larry won a first place in the 1952 
Scholastic-Ansco Photography Awards. 

A picture that “speaks”—as_ Larry 
Braak’s does—is the goal of any photog- 
rapher. Getting such a picture requires 
know-how and practice, and a certain 
amount of luck. But there’s no secret 
formula for successful photography; 
the main essentials are a will to learn 
and a genuine interest in what you're 
doing. 


Camera Clubs 


Camera clubs provide a wonderful 
opportunity for photography fans to 
share ideas and experiences, and to 
criticize each other’s work. They are 
a popular extra-curricular activity in 
many schools 

Does your school have a camera 
club? Or are you planning to start one? 
Would vou be interested in knowing 
about what camera clubs are doing in 
other schools? If so, you'll be glad to 
hear that we have decided to start a 
Camera Club Exchange Bulletin. 

To get the Camera Club Exchange 
Bulletin, write and tell us about camera 
club activities at your school. Do you 
hold your own contests and exhibitions? 
If so, how do you go about it? Send 
in any information you think might in- 
terest others. In return, the Bulletin 
will tell you what other clubs are do 
ing. By pooling your ideas, you'll learn 
about many different ways to improve 
your own club. Send your letters to: 
Ernest Pascucci, Scholastic Magazines, 
351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


Darkroom Data 


If you haven't tried developing and 
printing your own pictures, here’s a 
chance to’ learn how. “The Eastman 
Kodak Company has just released three 
darkroom kits. They contain all the 
equipment you'll need, and complete 
instructions. They are reasonably priced 
($4.95 to $14.10) and are on sale at 
most camera stores. Why not try doing 
your own developing? It’s easy, eco- 
nomical, and lots of fun! 
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- SAY WHAT 
YOU PLEASE 4s 


- and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Senior Scholastic, 351 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y.—The Editors. 


Minor Parties 
Dear Editor: 

1 read America Votes with much en- 
thusiasm, but it seems to me that more 
space could have been devoted to the 
minor party candidates. Let me quote 
from the second paragraph: “No politi- 
cal commentator expects the minor par- 
ties to go far this year.” 

And why do you suppose that the 
minor parties won't go far this year? 
Because they haven’t enough publicity! 
Take the Progressives. No matter what 
they do they are held back by a com- 


plete wall of silence. At least 50 per 
cent of the people I know have never 
even heard of Vincent Hallinan. Why? 
Because the major parties are afraid of 
a new and liberal party! This wall of 
silence is the most effective way of fight- 
ing it and they know it. 

You are no more at fault than the 
millions of newspapers all over the 
country. But let’s have more articles on 
some of the “major minor parties.” Give 
the platforms of some of the largest 
ones. That way, more people will know 
what they may vote for. 

Miriam Fowkes 
Upper Darby (Pa.) Senior H. S. 


(We agree with you that the minor 
parties should not be ignored. It is 
true they have received comparatively 
little publicity, though we do not think 
this indicates a conspiracy of silence 
against them. As a matter of fact, we 
found it difficult to secure adequate in- 
formation about them for the page we 
published in America Votes. 

(In a recent syndicated article by the 
well-known political analyst, Samuel 
Lubell, he says that special factors con- 
tributed to the large votes for the Pro- 


gressives and Dixiecrats which do not 
exist this year. In many election districts 
where he conducted personal ’ inter- 
views, he found that all but a small 
percentage of the minor party voters 
in 1948 intend to vote for a major party 
candidate in 1952.—Editor) 


Fighting and Voting 
Dear Editor: 

After reading your “Forum Topic of 
the Week” on voting at 18 in Senior 
Scholastic for September 17, I have a 
few comments. 

Of course, fighting and voting are 
two completely different things. Any- 
one knows that. But I think that any 
person old enough to be drafted into 
military service is certainly old enough 
to help choose the leaders of his coun- 
try. After all, is it not these people who 
are responsible for the draft and for 
keeping young people in the services? 

As for the issue that a person should 
pay taxes before being allowed to vote, 
I know several people over 21 who have 
never paid taxes, and several under 21 
who have. 

Ann Fisher 
Windsor Locks (Conn.) High School 





* 1. Family name of two U. S. 
Presidents. 


. Democratic 
candidate. 


Presidential 


Civil War general who 
became President 


_ horse” candidate. 


. Aroma 
. Falsehood 


Nickname for Dorothy 


. Monroe’s term of office: 


= ot good 


“the 
feeling.” 


. Since 

. Measuring stick. 

. Note of musical scale. 

. “Old Hickory.” 

. O Captain! My Captain, 


by ——_ Whitman, 
eulogized Lincoln. 


. 27th President, Wilgam 


Howard —____ 


. Black’ (abbr. ). 
. Maryland (abbr.) 
. Preposition: to. 


2. President’s term of office 


is four 


. State known as “The 


Mother of Presidents” 
(abbr.). 


7. Steal from. 


. Republican Presidential 


candidate. 


. Pro and con: and 


against. 


. Horse's gait. 


3. Tresses. 


. Long for, crave. 
. Nickname of the “Rough 


Rider” President. 


2. Raised platform. 
3. Exist. 


Mark (abbr.). 
Recruiting Officer 
(abbr.). 

American humorist: 
George — 


. Average. 
. Candidates make “whis- 


tle-stop” campaigns by 


. President during Mexi- 


can War. 


. Tube or canal carrying 


a fluid 


. Examine. 
. Mass political meeting. 
. Wanders. 

2. Poke, punch. 

3. Newfoundland (abbr.). 
. Political organization. 
. Mr. Truman. 

. Ripped. 
3. East Indies (abbr.). 
4. American Kennel Club 


(abbr.). 


. Concerning. 

. Empty, vacant. 

. A large snake. 

. Current fashion, style. 
. Tincture (abbr.). 

. Masculine pronoun. 


Get Out the Vote! 


By Eugene Overstreet, Carrier Mills (II!.) Com. H. S. 
*Starred werds refer to Presidential electi 
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Students are invited to submit original crossword puzzles for publication 
in Scholastic Magazines. Each puzzle should be built around one subject, 
which may be drawn from History, Art, Science, or any other field of 
knowledge. Maximum about 50 words, of which at least 10 must be 
related to the theme. For each puzzle published we will pay $10. Entries 
must include puzzle design, definitions, answers on separate sheets, 
sign with answer filled in, and statement by student that the puzzie is 
original and his own work. Give neime, address, school, and grade. 
Address Puzzle Editor, Senior Scholastic, 351 Fourth Avenue, New York 
10, N. Y. Answers in next week's issue. 
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Ol’ Crit— 
General in Armor 


Meet Lt. General W. D.°Crittenberger, who 
pioneered in the change from horses to tanks 





r. GEN. WILLIS DALE CRITTENBERGER is 61, but 
| he still walks like a West Point drillmaster. Six feet tall, 
thick-boned and muscular, with receding white hair, he 
speaks, usually from the right side of his mouth, with the 
basso bark of a battlefield commander. 

Even without his uniform and three stars, he could be 
easily identified as a professional soldier. But enlisted men 
whom he has led, both in combat and in his present job as 
commanding general of the United States First Army, say 
that, “If all officers were of the same first-class caliber that 
Or Crit is, there would be fewer complaints about the 
Army.” 

Gen. Crittenberger has announced he will retire at the end 
of this year, after 43 years’ service. He is the ninth highest 
ranking officer now on active duty. 

He is also the highest ranking armored cavalry officer 
and one of the few old horse-cavalry veterans still active. 
Before World War II, he pioneered in the change from 


horses to modern tank warfare. 


Regrets the Exit of Old Dobbin 

During World War Il he planned and led the Fourth 
Armored Corps’ spearhead drive through northern Italy, 
considered one of the war's strategic masterpieces. 

In 401 consecutive days of combat, he was absent from 
the front lines only one night. His crushing victory over the 
Nazi forces marked the beginning of the German collapse 
in Italy. In April, 1945, he received the surrenders of 23 
German generals in four days, including Gen. Pemzel, com- 
mander of the Ligurian Army. 

With a glimmer in his mirthful blue eyes, Gen. Critten 
berger recalls, “I received Gen. Pemzel in my van and 
handed him an unconditional surrender to sign. He hesitated 
and I told him I'd give him fifteen minutes. I left the van 
and, looking back, saw him peering out at my tanks, which 
were quite active in the square. When I went back, he 
signed. I later found out that my people had spurred the 
tanks on to unusual activity that day.” 

The general expresses regret over the exit of old dobbin 
from the military scene. “A rider, through contact with his 
horse, learns balance, quick thinking, and feels the depend- 
ence between horse and man,” he declares. 

But Gen. Crittenberger would not exchange the tank for 
the horse. “The tank,” he says, “moves in fast, takes a 
chance, and gets the job done.” 

The general’s enthusiasm for tanks has infected his own 
sons, Lt. Col. Willis D. Crittenberger, Jr., a field artilleryman 
who served in an armored unit during World War II, and 
Lt. Dale J]. Crittenberger, II, a student at the Fort Knox, 
Ky., Armored Force School. A third son, Corp. Townsend 
W. Crittenberger, an enlisted tank gunner, was killed cross- 
ing the Rhine River in March, 1945. 


Department of Defense photo 
Gen. Crittenberger (right) with aggressor commander 
at Pine Camp, N. Y., war games last summer. 


As commander of almost all ground forces in the New 
England and Middle Atlantic states, Gen. Crittenberger 
works behind a polished desk in a spacious office at First 
Army Headquarters on Governor’s Island in upper New 
York Harbor. He and Mrs. Crittenberger live in a a century- 
old, colonial red brick mansion on the island. But men who 
have previously served under him recall when his surround- 
ings weren't so plush. 

One of his aides in the Italian campaign says, “He used 
to scare us all. Every morning, he’d drive his jeep along 
the front lines, where the men were dug into foxholes, and 
ask them whether they were being fed all right or had any 
complaints. He had no special comforts. At mealtime, he’d 
stop with us on the road and open a-can of beans. He’d 
sleep in a tent or anything else available.” 

The general’s present aides report that nearly every day 
he inspects the enlisted men’s barracks or mess hall, or visits 
the Governor's Island school for Army men’s children. He 
regularly attends Boy Scout and Girl Scout meetings. 

As often as a dozen times a week his exhausted aides 
follow him to meetings of civilians, where he captivates his 
audiences with soldierly humor and anecdotes. 

“The reason I do all this,” Gen. Crittenberger explains, 
“is that I'm trying to tell the 30,000,000 people in the New 
York area something about the Army’s problems and what 


we're trying to do.” 


“Generals Always Proclaimed Their Faith in God” 

Some of these are church functions, which the general 
relishes. “Religion has always been important to military 
men,” he told one audience. “Robert E. Lee, Stonewall 
Jackson, Ulysses S. Grant, and most of the generals in our 
history always proclaimed their faith in God on the battle- 
field.” 

Gen. Crittenberger was born in “Anderson, Ind., the son 
of a newspaper publisher, After graduating from high school, 
he worked as a reporter on his father’s paper. 

The general was graduated from the United States Mili- 
tary Academy at West Point in 1913, twenty-third in a class 
of about 100. Besides serving in the horse cavalry for many 
years, he taught horsemanship. at West Point before and 
after World War I. During the war he was adjutant at 
Camp Lee, Va. From 1932-34 he was chief of military 
intelligence in the Philippines. He began his long association 
with the armored cavalry at Fort Knox in 1934. 

Before his assignment to the First Army in 1950, he aided 
Gen. Omar N. Bradley in preliminary organization of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization forces. Besides his First 
Army: duties, he is now chairman of the United: States’ 
military mission to the United Nations. -—Larry Sms 
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Three points of view on the question: 
Is educational television practical today? 


Which Way 
for Educational TV? 


ABOUT THE QUESTION 


Educational television, a pale and wan patient in recent 
years, seemed ready to put on some weight last April. The 
Federal Communications Commission allocated to educators 
242 of 2,000 available channels. It was a signal victory for 
educational TV. ° 

It was also a victory for those who held that television can 
be a splendid teacher not only for school and college stu- 
dents, but also for great masses of adults who would like to 
gain now what they may have missed in their own school- 
days. 

But there is a real question as to whether the patient is 
even now ready for so rich a diet. Television stations cost 
money—lots of it. Can the private colleges, already hard- 
pressed for cash, stand the added expense? And will the 
states and municipalities—with the exception of the wealthiest 
ones—be able to stretch their budgets to include educational 


TV? 
The Promises of Educational TV 


On the other hand, there is danger that a golden oppor- 
tunity for education will be lost by postponing action now. 
For unless considerable progress is shown toward making 
effective use of the new channels by next June 3, the FCC 
may make these channels available to commercial applicants. 

Television’s greatest recoramendation as an edtcator lies 
in its ability to reach the great mass audience—to teach in a 
classroom with a million seats 

Educational TV can bring the light of learning into the 


WELL, [M HERE 
TO STAY -- SO 
YOu MIGHT AS 


Kuekes In Cleveland Plain Dealer 
Everybody agrees that educational TV is here to stay. But 
not everybody agrees on who ought to run it—the col- 
leges, the states, or existing TV commercial broadcasters. 


rooms of shut-in children. Piped into high school and college 
classrooms, television can, by picture and word, heighten 
the interest in geography, history, literature, and a host of 
other subjects. 

Many more medical students can witness a piece of sur- 
gery when it is televised than when it is performed in the 
confines of an operating room. 

These are the promises of TV. What are the hard facts? 


The Hard Facts of Educational TV 


Some educators say they are ready to sustain non-com- 
mercial stations, to raise money for their construction and 
program them on a day-to-day basis. Others approve the 
idea, but adopt the attitude of “Let George do it.” 

Behind it all is the silent but relentless drive of commer- 
cial expansion in the multi-million-dollar industry TV has 
become in a few short years. The argument is heard that all 
channels should be turned over to commercial applicants. 
They have the money, the know-how, and they will set aside 
the hours for education. But they have not done so in the 
past. 

The whole program has not been clearly defined. Who is 
to operate the stations? The states? The colleges backed by 
interested groups? Educators habitually move slowly toward 
their goals. Is there danger the dream may be lost? 

In short: Is educational television practical today? Here 


are some of the sides to a many-sided question: 


The University of California has been 


Let the Colleges Do It 


Educational television is the job of the 
colleges. With the help of civic-minded 
organizations they can build the stations 
and provide the best programs. 


4 number of colleges have already 
made a start in television. A few, like 


Johns Hopkins University in Baltimore, 
have passed beyond the experimental 
stage in their work in the new medium. 
The Johns Hopkins weekly “Science 
Review” program, produced in coopera 
tion with the DuMont Network, has 
already become part of the regular 
classroom work in many schools. 


successfully broadcasting a credit course 
in child psychology. Applications for 
new channels have been granted to 
Kansas State College of Agriculture and 
Applied Science and the University of 
Houston, Texas, for a cooperative sta- 
tion with the public schools. 
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Ratio Corporation of America photo 


Here is industrial TV at work, enlarging the slide under the microscope so that 
the whole class can see it. Everybody agrees that such a program on educational 
TV could reach a class of possibly millions. But who should do the telecasting? 


Colleges have the research facilities, 
the great teachers, and the desire to pre- 
sent to the public the latest advances 

mental hygiene, 
conservation, art, 


in health, agriculture 
marketing, nutrition 
music, and civics 


It is the job of the colleges to teach, 


to provide education free of controls 
whether they be commercial or govern 


mental. The colleges have the greatest 
stake in this great new medium of edu- 
cation. And they must accept their re- 
sponsibilities toward educational TV 
The cost will be large, of course. It 
is estimated that to build 
will require anywhere from $150,000 to 
$750,000. It will cost another $100,000 


operating 


1 new station 


for average annual costs 
Most college 


ever-rising costs 


heads, confronted wit 


will shudder at these 
idditional burdens 

But these figures do not mean the 
Help from 
wganizations may be on the 
Ford Foundation has made a $5,000,000 
grant to The Adult Education 
ised to search out 


oll ges ( in't do it yutside 


way Che 


Fund for 
The money will be 
practical methods of developing educa 

to help 


tional T\ 


finance educational stations 


and In some Cases 


But among the educators themselves 
there seems to be a feeling that although 
the theory is right some one else should 
lo the work. A recent survey showed 
that 57 per cent of the educators ques 
tioned believed in educational TV sta 
further 


these educators 


tions. However, investigation 
showed that 
have no intentions of getting their col- 


leges into television themselves 


many otf 


Let the States Do It 


it’s time to get a move on, and if the 
colleges can’t do the job, then the states 
must do it for them. 


Che whole opportunity may be lost 
through lack of positive action by the 
colleges. It is the opinion of many peo- 
ple that the states, through their depart- 
ments of education, must apply for the 
channels. With the cost carried by the 
taxpayers, the states must build the 
stations 

There is nothing new, it is argued, 
about state interest in education. Indeed 
the states have the responsibility under 
the Constitution to provide free public 
education. 

New York State, through its Board 
of Regents, has been the first to apply 
for the non-commercial channels made 
available by the FCC. It has applied for 
a ten-channel network, including one 
station in New York City. Permits for 
three of these have been granted. 

rhe New York State Board of Regents 
does not at this time have the money 
or the legislative authority to go ahead 
with its proposed $4,400,000 TV net- 
work. However, Gov. Thomas E. Dewey 
has appointed a fifteen-member TV 
commission to work on the problem, 
and there seems to be little doubt the 
legislature will vote the money at its 
next session 

Connecticut and New Jersey are 
working on similar plans, but time is of 
the essence 

Having the state operate educational 
TV channels is fairer than having them 


operated by individual colleges or uni- 
versities. In New York City only one 
channel has been allocated for about 
8,000,000 people. Fordham University 
was interested in the station, but state 
operation will provide opportunities for 
all the city’s colleges and schools to 
share in the channel. 

Can the states provide the necessary 
programming? In New York State, the 
Regents have at their disposal the facili- 
ties of 7,000 public schools, 2,000 pri- 
vate schools, 136 colleges, universities 
and institutes, and about 1,000 libraries, 
historical societies and museums. 

Nevertheless, objections to state op- 
eration have been raised. Of course, the 
New York plan contains safeguards to 
prevent the network from being used 
for propaganda purposes. But there is 
danger that sometime, somewhere, un- 
scrupulous men could use these chan- 
nels of communication to advance their 
own political ends. 7 


Let the Broadcasters Do It 


The FCC should revise its ruling and 
turn the educational channels back to 
commercial operators who have the funds 
and the know-how. 


The FCC is not unanimous on the 
advisability of allocating non-commer- 
cial channels. It voted 3-2 last July in 
favor of granting the first four permits. 
The two members who dissented said 
the applicants had not shown financial 
qualifications. They pointed out that 
legislative action would be needed to 
provide the money. 

Taxpayers are already smarting under 
the ever-increasing cost of education. 
Why face them with this new burden of 
owning television stations? There are 
many private corporations eager to put 
up the money for new stations, pro- 
vided they have a fair chance of earning 
returns. Allocating the channels to these 
private corporations would be in keep- 
ing with our policy of free, competitive 
enterprise, a policy that has made 
America great. 

This is the strongest argument for 
private operation of al] channels. But 
there are others. The networks have had 
six years in which to develop TV tech 
niques. They have become experts. 
There is no point in having an educa- 
tional show if it is so badly done that 
no one will look at it. 

The supporters of privately-operated 
TV admit that in the past the networks 
have paid nothing but lip-service to 
educational TV. But they claim that if 
the reserved channels are thrown open 
to them, arrangements can be made 
that would require them to devote a 
larger percentage of TV time to edu 
cational programs. Maybe they can 
make educational TV pay. 





OR seven years—from 1945 to 

1952—Uncle Sam played the role 

of “schoolmaster.” His “pupil” was 
Japan. 

Several months ago Japan “gradu- 
ated” to independence. But the test of 
how well she had learned the lessons 
of democracy under U. §S 
came on October 1. 

On that day Japan held the first na- 
tional election since she regained her 


tutelage 


independence under the peace treaty. 

Japan passed the test admirably. It 
was a peaceful, orderly, free election 
and there was a heavy turnout. Fully 
35,031,530 men and women went to 
the polls—about 75 per cent of the 
total number of registered voters. 

The basic campaign 
were the terms of the Japanese peace 
treaty and the pact granting the United 
States military bases in Japan 

The fear that the Japanese people in 
their first unsupervised election might 
turn against their victors proved to be 
unfounded. Overwhelmingly they voted 
endorsement of their government's pol- 
icy of close coopefation with the United 
States and the rest of the free world. 

Equally _ significant their re- 
sounding rejection of communism. The 
Communists, who held 22 seats in the 
last Diet (Japanese parliament), failed 
to elect a single member! 


issues in the 


was 


Occupation Policy 


Before analyzing the results of the 
October 1 election, let us review the 
record of the seven years of Allied oc- 
cupation of Japan. 

Though Japan was under Allied con- 
trol, occupation of the country and the 
re-education of its people really became 
America’s job. 

It was on September 2, 1945, aboard 
the U.S.S. Missouri, in Tokyo Bay, that 
Japan's unconditional surrender was 
formally signed. A week later U. S. 
troops under the command of General 
Douglas MacArthur entered Tokyo, 
Japan’s capital. 

These events fnarked the beginning 
of a political and social revolution in 
Japan. Under American guidance the 
Japanese people, for the first time in 
their history, attained a free press, free 
elections, free trade unions, freedom of 
expression, the right to equal justice, 
the right of all men and women to vote, 
and a government responsible to the 
people. 

The military defeat of Japan brought 
democratic victory to the people. 

As early as August, 1945, the United 
States—with the approval of our prin- 
cipal Allies—set forth the blueprint for 
our occupation policy. 

“The ultimate objectives of the Unit- 
ed States in regard to Japan,” we de- 
clared, “are: 

“(a) To insure that Japan will not 


With the help of the United States the Japanese 
people have come a long way on the road to democracy 


JAPAN 


Uncle Sam’s “Pupil” Graduates 


again become a menace to the United 
States or to the peace and security of 
the world; 

“(b) To bring about the eventual 
establishment of a peaceful and respon- 
sible government which will respect the 
rights of other states and wil] support 
the objectives of the United States as 
reflected in the ideals and principles 
of the Charter of the United Nations.” 

Our aims in Japan were to make the 
country peace-abiding and democratic. 


Democratic Achievements 


How well was this program carried 
out? Within the first year of our occu- 
pation, Japan was disarmed. This meant 
the demobilization of four million Jap- 
anese soldiers in the home islands and 
2,500,000 abroad. 


All militaristic and ultra-nationalistic 
organizations were disbanded. The 
leaders of these organizations were for 
bidden to hold public office. 

On May 3, 1947, the Japanese people 
adopted a new constitution. The consti 
tution renounced war. It reduced the 
Emperor to a “symbol of the state” and 
stripped him of all “sacred rights.” 

Other provisions guarantee freedom 
of speech, press, thought, religion, as 
sembly, vee equal rights for women. 

Major changes were also brought 
about in Japan’s economic life. The 
huge family monopolies known as the 
Zaibatsu (which prior to the war con 
trolled most of the country’s wealth) 
were—to some extent—reduced in power 
by anti-trust laws and by heavy taxation. 

These reforms were criticized by 
both the Right and the Left. Some con- 


International News photo 


October 1 Japan went to the polls and the Communists took a beating. These Suomo 
wrestlers in their colorful kimonos are voting for the candidates of their choice. 





servatives accused the American occu- 
pation authorities of introducing “so- 
cialism” in Japan. Leftists, on the other 
hand, charged that we hadn't gone far 
enough in breaking the grip of Japan’s 
pre-war big business men. 

Sweeping reforms were also made in 
the country’s system of land ownership. 
Before the war, only half the farmers 
owned the land they Land 
laws in the post-war period have made 
it possible for 2,000,000 tenant farmers 
to acquire 5,000,000 acres of land. To- 
farmer owns at least 


worked 


day, nearly every 
part of the land he tills 


Terms of Peace Treaty 


Briefly, this is the 
“tutelage” of the Japanese. Can a na 
tion be reformed in a few vears? Is 
democracy now firmly rovted in Japan? 

lime will tell. Letting Japan go on 
her own Was a “calculated risk” which 
the U. S. Government last year decided 
to take 

There were 


record of our 


many reasons for con- 
cluding a peace treaty with Japan. 
American officials recognized that if 
Japan continued indefinitely as an oc 
cupied land the Japanese people would 
become resentful. They might become 
an active ally of communism. 

Japan is of great importance to the 
United States strategically. It is the 
keystone of American defenses in the 
Western Pacific. Were it not for Ameri- 
an bases in Japan, the United Nations 
have _ satisfactorily 


forces could not 


waged the war in Korea. 

Japan is a country of 85,000,000 
people. It is the one big industrial na 
tion in Asia. Nothing would suit Russia 
better than to gain control of Japan. 


International News photo 
On election eve Progressive party headquarters was the scene of rejoicing. Every 
time returns showed a Progressive candidate elected, the big drum was whacked. 


The Communist aggression in nearby 
Korea has seriously endangered the se- 
curity of Japan. 

An independent Japan, it was be- 
lieved, could contribute not onlv to her 
own defense but also to the common 
defense of the entire Pacific area. 

Accordingly, on September 8, 1951, 
a treaty of peace with Japan was signed 
at San Francisco by the United States 
and 47 other countries. Soviet Russia 
and two of her satellites, Czechoslo- 
vakia and Poland, attended the con- 
ference but refused to sign the treaty. 

The main provisions of the peace 
treaty are 

1. Japan is stripped of her former 
empire; she retains only the 
See map on page 9). 


Pacific 
four home islands 
2. Japan gives up “all right, title, 
Korea, Formosa, the 
Kurile Islands, and 


and claim” to 
Pescadores, the 
South Sakhalin. 

3. Japan agrees to place the Bonin 
and Ryukyu islands, including Okinawa, 
under U.N. trusteeship (guardianship), 
with the U. S. as administrator. 

4. Japan also surrenders claim to her 
former League of Nations mandates in 
the Pacific—the Caroline, Mariana, and 
Marshall islands. These islands are to 
remain under U.N. trusteeship, admin- 
istered by the U. S. 

5. Japan accepts the obligations “to 
settle its international disputes by 
peaceful means”; “to refrain in its in- 
ternational relations from the threat or 
use of force”; “to-give the United Na- 
tions every assistance in any action it 
takes in accordance with the Charter.” 

6. The Allied powers, on the other 
hand, “recognize that Japan as a sov- 
nation possesses 


eign [independent] 


the inherent right of individual or col- 
lective [joint] self-defense.” In a word, 
Japan has the right (and ‘is, in fact, 
encouraged) to rearm. To do so she 
will have to amend her post-war con- 
stitution, which specifically outlaws an 
army or navy. 

A separate security 
tween the United States and Japan was 
signed at the same time. This pact per 
mits the U. S. to retain troops and mili- 
tary bases in and neat Japan to protect 
Japan from foreign attack. 

On April 28, 1952, the peace treaty 
became effective. Since then Japan has 
been on her own. 


agreement be- 


Recent Elections 


There have been four national elec- 
tions in Japan since the end of World 
War II. But the election of October 1 
was the first under the sovereignty 
granted by the peace treaty. At stake 
were the 466 seats in the House of Rep- 
resentatives (the lower house in the 
Japanese parliament). 

Under the Japanese constitution, the 
Premier and his Cabinet are directly 
responsible to the House of Representa- 
tives. They cannot remain in power un 
less they enjoy the support of a ma- 
jority of the members in that House. 

The major parties that contested the 
election were: Premier Shigeru Yoshi- 
da’s Liberal party—conservative and 
strongly pro-American; the Progressives 
—also conservative and also pro-Ameri 
can but differing with the Liberals on 
specific domestic issues; the Right-Wing 
Socialists—radicals in domestic policy 
and pro-Western in foreign policy; the 
Left-Wing Socialists, who are opposed 
to the government program of rearming 
Japan; and finally the Communists, who 
like Communists in all countries, follow 
Moscow’s orders. 

Following are the election results, 
showing the party line-up in the new 
House and, in parentheses, the seats 
held in the previous House: 





OUR FRONT COVER 


The Japanese, too, had a get-out-the-vote 
campaign. The scarecrow in the middle of 
this rice field near Tokyo is no Halloween 
prank. The poster tells Japanese voters 
that “democratic government depends 
upon voting” and warns them that a 
“democratic Japan depends upon just and 
honest elections.” 

The poster was put up by the “To-Do- 
Fu-Ken Provinces Joint Election Administra- 
tion Commission and the Election Adminis- 
tration Commission of Tokyo Metropolis.” 
Now you hove all the Japanese translated, 
as it was for us by the Japanese Consulate 
in New York City. The spinning top sym- 
bolizes a balanced government. 

Know where the poster comes from? 
Believe it or not, it took a prize in the 
Tokyo Junior High School Poster Contest. 














Seats 
240 (285) 
Progressives 85 (67) 
Right-Wing Socialists 57 (30) 
Left-Wing Socialists. 54 (16) 
Communists 0 (28) 
Independents 30 =—(46) 


The Liberals—the Premier 
Yoshida—won a clear majority. As the 
government party, it was largely _re- 
sponsible for concluding both the peace 
treaty and the U. S.-Japanese security 
pact. 

One new development in the elec- 
tion was the victory scored by a num- 
ber of wartime politicians. During the 
Allied occupation they had _ been 
purged from political life as “reaction- 
aries.” More than a hundred of them 
were elected to parliament. 

These “depurgees” (as they are 
called) are split among several parties. 
They do not follow any common policy 
and are believed not to harbor anti- 
Western sentiment. 

Two facts emerge 
deniably from the 
Japanese elections: (a) 
flatly repudiated communism; 


Parties 


party of 


clearly and un- 


first unsupervised 


Free Japan has 


and (b) 


She has firmly cast her lot with the free 
nations of the world. 


The Economic Picture 


Considerably less rosy is the eco- 
nomic picture in Japan. By losing Man- 
churia, Formosa, and Korea, Japan has 
become less than 80 per cent self-suf- 
ficient in food, and is almost completely 
lacking in many critical raw materials. 

To feed her people and keep the 
wheels of industry turning, Japan must 
buy abroad one-fifth of the food she 
needs, all the raw cotton for the tex- 
tile industry, and most of the iron ore, 
coking coal, and other raw materials 
for the steel industry. 

The chief headache is that old 
trouble-maker—too many people. The 
population has been growing at a rapid 
rate. (See chart on this page.) There 
are 85,000,000 people crammed _ into 
the four Japanese home islands—an 
area smaller than California of which 
only 16 per cent is arable. 

Industrial production is 40 per cent 
above the pre-war level. But the stand- 
ard of living is 15 per cent below what 
it was then, because of the increase in 
population. 


Japan’s Headache—More People Than It Can Feed 


92,000,000 


85,000,000 


sie 


1930 1945 


Japan needs dollars to pay for her 
imports of food and raw materials. 
From the end of World War II until 
the signing of the peace treaty, Japan 
received $2,000,000,000 in aid from 
the United States. This aid has now 
stopped. Since the outbreak of the 
war in Korea, Japan has been earning 
$350,000,000 a year by selling supplies 
to the United Nations and performing 
services for U.N. troops. This source 
of income will cease with the end of 
hostilities in Korea. 

Japan must export to live. Her 
former “natural” markets—Manchuria 
and North China—are now behind the 
Iron Curtain. Thus the chief problem 
facing Japan is finding new markets 
for her products. 

An optimist about Japan’s future is 
Emperor Hirohito, who among other 
things, is a popular poet in his land. 
A few hours after the Japanese peace 
treaty came into force, the Tokyo press 
published his latest poem: 

“Winter's winds have died away, 
The long-awaited spring is here, 
Cherry blossoms are blooming 

today. 


Now is the nation’s springtime.” 


Senior Scholastic map 


About 85,000,000 people care crowded into the four Japanese home islands, an area smaller than California. Only 16 per 
cent of the land (mainly along the seacoasts) can be cultivated. The rest of the country is mountainous (light colored areas). 





What It 


Congressmen can vote themselves a raise— 


they don’t, though it's difficult to make ends meet 


Costs 


to Be a Congressman 


HERE probably isn’t a man in the 

Senate or the House of Represen 

tatives who doesn’t believe he’s un- 
derpaid and overworked—especially un- 
derpaid. 

The chances are that two 
thirds of the members of Congress find 
it extremely difficult to live within their 
salaries. In recent years quite a few 
Representatives have been forced to 
resign just because of that. One of 
them, Robert Ramspeck, who repre- 
sented the 5th District in Georgia for 
16 years, explained that he found him- 
self facing “a dead-broke old age.” 

“I have a right and a plain duty to 
consider my family’s welfare,” he said. 

Members of the Senate and mem- 
bers of the House get a salary of 
$12,500 a year and an expense allow- 
ince of $2,500. Since the expense al- 
lowance is tax exempt, it’s worth be- 
tween $3,000 and $3,500. Consequent 
ly, Congressmen really get the equiva- 
lent of about $16,000 before taxes are 
deducted. 

Starting January 1, they'll do a bit 
better. Their salaries will jump to $15,- 
000 a year. They won't get any ex- 
pense allowance, but they will be per- 


at least 


mitted to deduct $3,000 a year from 
their income taxes for the cost of liv- 
ing in Washington. 

In addition, all Congressmen get 
$800 a year for stationery, and if they 
don’t have to spend it all, they may 
keep what's left. They get 20 cents 
a mile for one round trip between 
Washington and home each session. 
For a Congressman living on the West 
Coast that runs to about $1,200, which 
theoretically should leave him a profit, 
since the round-trip plane fare is a 
little more than $300. Congressmen also 
get a $450 allowance for long-distance 
telephone calls, and are permitted to 
send 450 telegrams a month free. They 
get a free life insurance policy of $12,- 
500, a pension at age 62, if they've 
served six years or more on Capitol 
Hill, and free medical care for them- 
selves and their farnilies. 

Senators get free haircuts, but Repre- 
sentatives don’t. 


Expenses More Than Income 


All Congressmen get fairly comfort- 
able offices in Washington; the longer 
they've been in Congress, naturally, 


the better the offices they get. They 
have adequate office help—assistants, 
secretaries, and stenographers—all paid 
by the Government. They can get any 
kind of research they want done free. 
And they can send out mail free. 
Offhand, it might look as though 
being a Congressman is a fairly lucra- 
tive job. Not many taxpayers earn 
as much in a year as Congressmen do. 
Yet, according to a study by the New 
York Times, the average Congressman 
has to spend $3,216 more a_ year 
than he gets from the Government. 
This is how the Times broke it down: 
_____ $4,296 
6,700 
1,200 
2,520 
3,500 


a eee 
Living expenses___._._ 
Social obligations__.__ 
Political expenses ____ 
Taxes 


Total __ $18,216 


The main reason most Congressmen 
can’t live on their salaries is that, with 
very few exceptions, they must mgep- 
tain two homes—one in Washington 
and one back in the district they repre- 
sent. Another reason is the high cost 
of staying in Congress. 
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For Senators, every six years cam- 
paigns for nomination and election roll 
around. For members of the House 
these campaigns come every two years. 
However, with few exceptions, the 
man who wants to stay in Congress 
must campaign the year round. One 
trip home is not nearly enough. He 
must go home several times a year. 

But it isn’t easy for a Congressman 
to get away from his work while Con- 
gress is in session. Committee assign- 
ments and hearings sometimes keep him 
busy for many, many weeks on end. 
Then there is his work on the floor, the 
drafting of bills, and the vast volume 
of correspondence from his constituents 
that must be answered. Some Congress- 
men work regularly until midnight night 
after night. Being a member of the 
Senate or the House isn’t an easy job. 


Campaign Costs 


To keep their names and views be- 
fore their constituents, many Con- 
gressmen make recorded talks, which 
they send free to local radio stations. 
That costs money, although a Govern- 
ment radio and television service pro- 
vides facilities at cost. 

If a politically important constituent 
comes to Washington, the Congress- 
man must entertain his guest. If his 
party’s national committee or state 
committee runs a $100-a-plate banquet 
to raise funds, the Congressman has to 
buy at least two or three—and possibly 
more—tickets. 

Finally there is the cost of election 
contests. The Congressional campaign 
committees and the state and national 
committees pay most of the cost, but 
the individual Senator or Representa- 
tive is expected to contribute some 
share of the expense. A tough elec- 
tion contest usually will cost the Con- 
gressman himself around $5,000. It 
may be double that. The campaign 
of a House member covers a smaller 
area than the campaign of a Senator 
and usually costs less. But it must be 
made every two years instead of every 
six years. 


Voting a Raise 


The question then arises — why 
doesn’t Congress do something about 
the situation? The answer is — fear. 
Theoretically, Congress has the power 
to fix its own salaries. Article I, Section 
6 of the Constitution reads: “The Sena- 
tors and Representatives shall receive 
a Compensation for their services, to 
be ascertained by law, and paid out 
of the Treasury of the United States.” 
Theoretically, therefore, the Senators 
and Representatives could vote them- 





How Senators 
Make Ends Meet 


we 


’ SPECIAL FUNDS 
More than one Senator has 
access to outside help from 
friendly contributors. Enter- 
tainment, travel, other ex- 
penses sometimes are paid 
for by friends. Sometimes 
money left over from cam- 


paigns is available. 





SPEECHES 
A number of Senators ac- 
cept fees for lectures, TV 
programs. 


WRITING 
Some Senators get paid for 
occasional articles. 





Ai 


LAW PRACTICE 
Senators who are partners 
in law firms sometimes re- 
tain their partnerships; pres- 
tige of lawmaker-members 
increases firms’ fees. Sena- 
tors help with cases when 
time permits. 


NEPOTISM 
Wives sometimes are on sec- 
retarial staffs at top pay; 
other relatives also may be 
hired legally. 





BUSINESS 
Several Senators are busi- 
nessmen or farmers. 


INVESTMENTS 
A few members of Congress 
are rich men with independ- 
ent wealth. 





WIVES’ MONEY 
Some Senators have well- 


to-do wives. 


age 2 
BORROWING 
Some go into debt to stay 
in Congress. 








A member of the House may do many of the same things. 





Charts are reprinted from “‘U 
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selves $25,000 g year. 
(Continued on page 29) 
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55,000,000 Voters? 


School students and civic groups 
are campaigning for a record 
vote in the Presidential election 
on November 4. 

A total of 74,810,561 persons have 
registered and thus are eligible to 
cast ballots in the election, a survey 
by the Associated Press indicates. In 
addition, 750,000 men and women in 
the armed forces are eligible to vote 
by absentee ballot. Nearly 2,000,000 
others in the armed services are kept 
voting because their home 
states failed to provide machinery 
for them to participate. (In Essex 
County, N. J., six Marines voted this 
month and announced the result as: 
Eisenhower 3, Stevenson 3. ) 

Perhaps as many as 55,669,850 
votes will be cast for President, the 
AP survey showed. This would be 
5,850,000 more than, the previous 


from 





Understanding 


the Ey /a\ ie 


record, set in the 1940 contest be- 
tween Franklin D. Roosevelt and 
Wendell Willkie. 

Twenty-six states require compa- 
nies to give workers time off to vote. 
In 19 of these states, the company 
must pay workers for this voting 
time. 

This year’s electoral vote returns— 
and those in future elections—will be 
handled in a new way. General Serv- 
ices Administrator Jess Larson will 
collect the official state-by-state re- 
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Shanks in Buffalo Evening News 


“Borrowing a Little Pressure” (see election story, above). 


ports of the electoral vote. (In for- 
mer years this was done by the Sec- 
retary of State.) Larson will make 
copies of the reports and send them 
to each House of Congress. He'll 
keep the originals for public inspec- 
tion. 

Meanwhile, the territory of Alaska 
held its election this month. Alaska 
re-elected a Democrat, E. L. Bartlett, 
as its non-voting delegate to the U. S. 
Congress. But it put Republicans in 
control of the territorial legislature. 


“Coal War’ vs. WSB 


More than 300,000 soft-coal 
miners quit work last week to 
protest a U. S. Government agen- 
cy’s ruling. 

The agency is the Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board. Its ruling was on a new 
wage contract recently agreed upon 
by the coal miners union and the 
operators of soft coal mines. Under 
this contract the miners would have 
received a pay increase of $1.90 per 
day. The WSB decided the pay in- 
crease shouldn't exceed $1.50 per day. 

John L. Lewis, president of the 
United Mine Workers of America, 
did not call publicly for a strike. The 
men just didn’t show up for work. 

What’s Behind It: The soft-coal 
mines of the U. S. employ about 
375,000 men, 85 per cent of whom 
are members of the UMW. A major- 
ity of these men work in coal mines 
in the northeastern part of the coun- 
try. About 100,000 work in southern 
mines. Another 65,000 work in mines 
west of the Appalachian mountains. 

Under a contract which recently 
expired, coal miners made $16.35 a 
day—one of the highest daily wages 
of any industry. In addition, the coal 
companies paid 30¢ on each ton 
of coal into the UMW welfare fund. 
This fund aids sick and injured min- 
ers and their families. 

In September Lewis threatened to 
call strikes in the coal mines unless 
pay rates were increas@d. The threat 
did not cause much alarm because 








there was an 80-day supply of coal 
on hand. 

But in the steel industry, the threat 
was real. Many of the big steel com- 
panies get their coal from mines 
which they own and operate. During 
the long steel strike earlier this year, 
these coal mines owned by the steel 
companies shut down. Once the steel 
strike was over, steel makers went 
into heavy production schedules and 
had no coal reserves built up. 

The steel-company mines agreed 
to Lewis's terms—$1.90 a day more 
pay and 10¢ more tax on each ton 
of coal mined for the welfare fund. 
Lewis made a similar deal with the 
rest of the northeastern coal-mining 
industry. The western portion of the 
mining business agreed to accept the 
same terms. The Southern operators 
signed last of all—on September 30. 
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Many of the Southern operators said 
that smaller mines would be unable 
to pay the new wage scale and would 
have to close. 

Under the Defense Mobilization 
Act, the Government must approve 
most wage increases. This is part of 
the Government program for holding 
down inflation. Wage control is the 
job of the Wage Stabilization Board. 
It is made up of 18 members (six 
each from industry, labor, and the 
public), and is headed by Archibald 
Cox, a Harvard University law pro- 
fessor. 

WSB must pass on any wage in- 
creases in excess of 4% per cent. 
(Increases up to 4% per cent are 
allowable to meet rising living costs.) 

WSB decisions are not necessarily 
final. Roger Putnam, Economic Sta- 
bilization Director, and Henry H. 
Fowler, Defense Mobilization Di- 
rector, review WSB orders and have 
the power to overrule them. Even- 
tually, President Truman himself 
may pass on WSB decisions. 

When the coal miners’ wage in- 
crease came before the WSB, labor 
members wanted to approve the 
$1.90 increase. Public and industry 
members opposed the increase as 
likely to lead to more inflation. Fi- 
nally, with the labor members not 
voting, WSB settled on a limit of 
$1.50 a day as a wage boost for the 
miners. 

The Board studied the case for 
more than two weeks. Meanwhile, 
the miners started walking out when 
their first paydays rolled around and 
they didn’t get any more money. 
They blamed the WSB, because 
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Map from New York Times 


American G.1.’s have given picturesque nicknames to hills on Korean battleline. 
Arrows indicate central front regions where bitter fighting raged this month. 


the miné operators announced they 
couldn't pay the higher wages unless 
the WSB approved. 

Last week the operators said they 
were ready to pay the $1.50 pay 
raise now and to pay the remaining 
40¢ later—if the UMW should even- 
tually win WSB approval of their 
new contract. 


“Cold’”’ War in Korea 


Chill winds sweeping down from 
Manchuria warned soldiers in Ko- 
rea that another bitter winter is 
coming. 

Supply sergeants brought the 
same news. The U. S. Army began 
passing out parkas and “Mickey 
Mouse” boots. These boots got their 
nickname from Marines, who thought 
they look like the shoes worn by a 
certain popular Walt Disney cartoon 
character. 

These “boots within boots” are de- 
signed to protect the soldier from 
frostbite. The boots are all rubber, 
with an air space between the in- 
ner boot and the outer one. “Punc- 
tures” can be repaired with patches 
like those for an automobile inner 
tube. 

On the war front, the struggle for 
key hills continued (see map). Last 
week fighting slackened somewhat. 

At Panmunjom truce talks halted— 
indefinitely. The U. N. took the re- 
cess on the ground that the Commu- 


nists had nothing new to offer and 
were just using truce sessions for 
propaganda. Instead, the Korean war 
was under discussion at the U. N. 
General Assembly meeting in New 
York (see next story). 


U. N. on Korean War 


The Korean war—7,000 miles 
away—was the main topic of de- 
bate as the 1952 U. N. General 
Assembly opened in New York. 

Duellists in the verbal “cold war” 
at the U. N. were the chief spokes- 
men of the “Big Two”: U. S. Secre- 
tary of State Dean Acheson and 
Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei Vi- 
shinsky. 

Secretary Acheson called upon the 
United Nations to “fight on” in Korea 
“as long as is necessary to stop the 
aggression and to restore peace and 
security” there. 

The Communists have rejected 
“reasonable terms” for an armistice, 
Secretary Acheson said. “We must 
convince the aggressor that contin- 
ued fighting in Korea will cost him 
more than he can gain.” 

The Secretary urged all members 
of the U. N. to contribute more men, 
money, and material to the “common 
action” in Korea and to take part in 
the reconstruction of that country. 

In reply, Vishinsky supported the 
demands made by the Communist 
delegates at Korean truce negotia- 
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The conviction of Julius and Ethel 
Rosenberg, American citizens, for 
passing atomic secrets to Soviet Rus- 
sia, is another object lesson that 
Communists will stop at nothing in 
spying, sabotage, and conspiracy. 
The Supreme Court has refused to 
review the case as tried in the 
Federal Courts of New York and the 
death sentence of the Rosenbergs is 
to be carried out 

There are spies and spies, how- 
ever. Some are traitors to their own 
country, like the Rosenbergs, who 
work behind our backs for foreign 
masters. Others are noble patriots 
like Nathan Hale, or the daring men 
of the OSS, who go behind the lines 
ot enemy countries in wartime to 
take risks that may lead to death 
Still others are people with no na- 
tional loyaltiés who work for any 
that is willing to hire 





government 
them. 

A few spies who sold themselves 
to the highest bidder have gone 
down in history. Did you ever hear 
of Karl Shulmeister? Not likely. Yet 
he was one of the men most responsi 
ble for the meteoric rise of Napoleon 
Bonaparte to half of 
Europe. He was born in the border 
province of Alsace, then German ter- 


bec ime a 


empero! ot 


ritorv, and prosperous 
smuggler of forbidden goods. When 
the young Napoleon began his career 
of conquest afte the French Revolu- 
tion, Shulmeister admired him from 
ifar, and watched for an opportunity 
to climb on Napoleon's bandwagon. 


; 
> 
; 
; 
; 
; 
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Double Game 

Learning that Napoleon feared the 
schemes of the exiled French royal 
family of Bourbon (some of them un- 
doubtedly were plotting against the 
dictator's life) , Shulmeister went into 
action. By a forged letter he lured 
the young Duke of Enghien, a Bour- 
bon prin e, across the border to visit 
a girl with whom he was in love. 
When Enghien set foot in France, he 
was seized by Napoleon's 
court-martialed, and shot by a firing 
Enghein was 





police, 
squad the same day 
innocent of any conspiracy, but the 
ruthless Napoleon paid Shulmeister 
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tions. (The Reds have insisted that 
all prisoners held by the U. N. be 
‘eturned to the The 
U.N. refuses to return those prisoners 
who say they won't go back. This is 
the only issue blocking a truce in 
Korea. ) 


Vishinsky used the rest of his 75- 


Communists 
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Men Without a Country 
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$30,000 for his dirty work. 

The following year (1805), Shul- 
under Napoleon’s 
himself into the 
good graces of the Austrian Field 
Marshal Mack so successfully that 
Mack made him chief of his whole 
intelligence service. Shulmeister con- 
vinced Mack that the French were 
weak, and the Austrian leader de- 
cided to attack. At Ulm Mack’s army 
of 30,000 men was surrounded and 
cut to pieces by Napoleon’s troops. 
Vienna soon fell, and a few months 
later the combined Austrians and 
Russians were defeated by Napoleon 
at the battle of Austerlitz. Shul- 
meister lived to the ripe age of 83. 

“Operation Cicero” 

A modern parallel was the famed 
“Operation Cicero” of World War II, 
recently glamorized in the brilliant 
spy film, Five Fingers, by James Ma- 
son and Danielle Darrieux. 

In 1943 Ankara, capital of the 
then neutral country of Turkey, was 
the listening post and peephole of 
both Axis and Allied nations. Lud- 
wig Moyzisch, a German agent, ob- 
tained a number of top-secret British 
documents from Diello, a Brazilian 
valet to the British Ambassador to 
Turkey. Diello stole them from the 
embassy safe, photographed them, 
and sold them at a high price through 
Moyzisch to the German ambassa- 
dor, Franz von Papen, who named 
the valet “Cicero.” 

Though the Germans spent large 
sums on these transactions, Berlin 
never made use of the information, 
which dealt with such important 
facts as the date of “D-Day.” The 
members of the German High Com- 
mand were divided as to their confi- 
dence in Cicero. If they had acted 
on his revelations, the war would 
certainly have been prolonged and 
Hitler might even have won. 

While the film was being made 
last year in Turkey, Diello, the real 
Cicero, turned up destitute. He had 
been able to realize his am- 
hition—to smuggle his fortune out of 
the country and live a life of luxury 
in Brazil. 
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minute speech to attack the United 
States. He charged that “the Ameri- 
can billionaires who are raking in 
tremendous profits from this war are 
not at all interested in having it 
come to an end.” He again accused 
the United States of using “germ 
Korea. 


warfare” in 


The General Assembly’s powerfull 
Steering Committee put the follow 
ing controversial issues on the pro- 
gram for General Assembly discus- 
sion: 

(a) The stalled negotiations on a 
treaty with Austria, to end Allied 
occupation of that country. 

(b) Demands by two of France’s 
North African possessions—Tunisia 
and Morocco—for greater self-gov- 
ernment. 

(c) Requests by 13 Arab-Asian 
nations to look into race segregation 
in South Africa. 


Iran vs. Britain 


iran says she plans to break off 
diplomatic relations with Britain. 

This step—if carried out—will be 
perhaps the most drastic move in the 
18-month-old quarrel] between Iran 
and Britain. The quarrel began when 
the Iranian government seized pos- 
session of the British-owned oil in- 
dustry of fran in the spring of 1951. 

Premier Mossadegh of Iran de- 
manded last month that Britain agree 
to pay Iran $137,000,000. Otherwise, 
he said, he would not re-open nego- 
tiations on the oil question. Britain 
refused, Then Mossadegh announced 
that Iran would end diplomatic re- 
lations between the two countries. 

What's Behind It: When countries 
enter diplomatic relations, they ex- 
change ambassadors (or ministers ). 
Each country opens an office (called 
an embassy or legation ) in the other 
country’s capital. 

When relations are broken, these 
diplomats have to leave the country 
and the offices are closed. The two 
countries usually name some third 
nation to handle any matters that 
may come up. 

Breaking off diplomatic relations 
sometimes—but by no means always 
—is a preliminary step to a declara- 
tion of war. In the case of Britain 
and Iran, war is not likely. The two 
nations simply aren't “on speaking 
terms.” 


Stalin Is Still Boss 


Joseph Stalin remains the un- 
challenged boss of Soviet Russia. 
This is the one undisputed fact to 
emerge from this month’s Con- 
gress of the Russian Communist 
party. , 

As expected, the delegates unani- 
mously approved proposed changes 
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Guard Your Right to Vote! 


Two Messages to the High School Students of America 


Senior Scholastic is proud to present these messages, pre- 
pared at our request by the campaign managers of our two 
great parties. They deal with the most precious heritage in the 


possession of American citizens. 


Politics is everybody's busi 
During the last 
decades the young people of 
America, and especially stu 
dents, have taken a growing 
interest in politics and the at 
fairs of government. Their 
ideals and their enthusiasm 
have had a healthy effect all 
the country on the po 
litical debates and decisions 
that make our form of govern- 
ment. 

In this critical election year 


ness. two 


over 


Americans need to look no 
farther than the Iron Curtain 
to realize why they should 
cherish their right to vote. 
In the Communist-dominated 
countries there is only one 
slate of candidates. There is 
no choice. There are no 
parties. There is no hope of 
escaping the tyranny of the 
so-called dictatorship of the 
proletariat. 

In America in dramatic 
contrast we still preserve the 
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STEPHEN A. MITCHELI 


Chairman, Democratic 
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I think every_one of you, as a student and a future voter, 
has a job to do. The job is to learn about this election, to 
follow the candidates, study the issues that are being de 
bated, discuss politics with your family and your friends 
That is the best training you can get for one of the most 
ind most difficult duties of an American citi 


National Committee 


basic elements of human dignity and freedom. Americans 
have a choice. Anyone or any party that can meet the 
reasonable stipulations to have their name entered on 
the ballot may seek any office from the Presidency down 
This is a fundamental right that we must cherish and 
protect. Unless we understand how precious this right is 
there can be no future in a world already 
left-wing tidal wave of the total state. 
—ArTHUR E. SUMMERFIELD 
Chairman, Republican National Committee 
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in party organization. The Politburo 

the policy-making body) and the 
Orgburo (the committee in charge 
of internal party matters ) were abol- 
ished. They were replaced by a 25- 
member Presidium. This body will 
hereafter be the top decision-maker 
for both the Soviet Communist party 
and the government of Soviet Russia. 

Most of the former Politburo mem- 
bers were chosen to membership in 
the Presidium. The Secretariat, 
which carries out the party’s deci- 
sions, was enlarged from five to ten 
members. 

Stalin was “elected” head of the 
Presidium, the Secretariat, and the 
Central Committee of the Commu- 
nist party—all three. This, too, was 
hardly a surprise. In addition, Stalin 
remains premier of the Soviet Union. 

Party bigwigs who addressed the 
Congress accused Americans of “plot- 
ting new wars.” 

In his closing speech, Stalin prom- 
ised Russia's support of Communist 
parties throughout the world in their 
fight for “liberation.” This statement 
embarrassed Communist leaders in 
democratic countries. They had in- 


ere - 


sisted in the past that their parties 
are independent and receive neither 
aid nor instructions from Russia. 


Russian Boy Dates Girl 


What happens on a moonlit 
night in Russia? 

Here’s a Moscow radio broadcast 
of a theatre skit about a collective 


Wide World photo 
Lester B. Pearson (right), Canada’s Sec- 
retary of External Affairs, takes over 
as president of the U. N. General As- 
sembly. Handing over the gavel is Luis 
Padilla Nervo of Mexico, retiring presi- 
dent. (See story on General Assembly.) 


farmer and a girl tractor driver meet- 
ing on the night shift. 

GIRL: (sighing) How wonderful 
it is to work on such a beautiful night 
under the full moon and do one’s 
utmost to save gasoline. 

BOY: (fervently) The night in- 
spires me to overfulfill my quota by 
a higher and still higher percentage. 
I fell in love with your working 
achievements from the very first 
moment. 


Quick Mee 
ON THE ¥ NEWS 


1. The U.S. wage-control agency, 
reduced a pay in- 





crease tor 
2. Mossadegh, premier of 
said his country would end __-_— 
with Britain. 
3. The “Big Two” 
affairs chiefs, 





Nations’ foreign 
and 
, debated the Ko- 








rean war at the ‘ 

4. The premier of Soviet Russia, 

was named this 

month to three other jobs, one of which 
is ey 











A quiz on facts, ideas, and words in this issue. 


1. JAPAN 


line to the left of each of 


write the 


A. On the 
the terms in Column A num 
ber preceding the phrase in Column B 


which best explains it 
Column A 


polls 

die t 

allies 
demobilization 
zaibatsu 
socialism 
satellites 
purge 


Column B 


return of soldiers to peacetime life 
countries which are united in car- 
rying out a program 

removal of a group from political 
power 

countries which take orders from 
a stronger 
violent overthrow of the govern- 


power 


ment 

wealthy family groups 

legislative body 

ownership of industry by the state 
rather than private persons 
majority party 

voting places 


B. On the line to the left of each of 


the following statements, write the 
number preceding the word or phrase 


which best completes the sentence. 
a. Under the Japanese constitution 
the power of the Emperor has 


increased greatly 


increased slightly 
ibout the same 


l 
2. decreased 
Q 
3 
i 


remalne d 


The commander of the Ameri- 


cupation forees, 1945-1950, was 


l. Ridgway 
2. Van Fleet 
% H 

\f 


peace treaty, 


I 
1 
t the tollow- 


__d. The population of Japan, today, 
is about 
156,000,000 


400,000,000 


1. 500.000 3. 
9. §5.000.000 4 


Since the end of World War II, 
the number of Japanese farmers 
who own their own land has 
increased 
dec Teast d 
remained about the same 
not been determined 


All of the following are impor- 
tant imports for Japan, except 
1. food 
2. raw cotton 
3. manufactured textiles 
iron ore 


The proportion of Japanese Jand 
under cultivation is about 
. one-half of 1 per cent 
16 per cent 
50 per cent 
95 per cent 


il. PAY FOR CONGRESSMEN 


On the line to the left of each of the 
following statements, place an “F” if 
it is a fact and an “O” if it is an opin- 
ion 


Members of the House of Repre- 
stand for election 
every 2 vears 

Starting January 1, the salaries 
of Congressmen will be $15,000 
a year. 


sentatives 
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__3. Cangressmen require a salary of 
not less than $25,000 a year plus 
increased expense accounts. 

__4. Congress last voted itself a raise 
in 1946. 


ill. READING A GRAPH 

On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements, place a “T” 
if it is true, an “F” if it is false, and 
“NS” if there is not sufficient informa- 
tion in the graph below on which to 


base a conclusion. 


__1. The source of the statistics is the 
U. S. Department of Labor. 

__2. The reason for the decrease in 
the amount of money spent on 
motion pictures, during the pe- 
riod after 1946, was the growth 
of television. 
Improved quality of motion pic- 
tures will cause another upturn 
in money spent on admissions. 

. The peak year for money spent 
on admissions, during the period 
covered by the graph, was 1946. 

5. There was a sharp decline in 
money spent for admissions be- 
tween 1945 and 1946. 

. The intervals on the horizontal 
axis of the graph are one-year 
periods from 1945 to 1951. 

7. The intervals on the vertical axis 
of the graph are $250,000,000. 

. The decline in money spent on 
admissions between 1946 and 
1951 was $346,000,000. 


IV. READING A MAP AND CHART 
Open your magazines to the map 
of Japan on page 9. On the line to the 
left of each of the following state- 
ments, place a “T” if the statement is 
true and an “F” if it is false. 
1. Japan’s population has increased 
steadily since 1920. 
Figures given for Japanese pop- 
ulation changes are in ten-year 
intervals. 


Important industrial areas of 
Japan are located in or near 
Kyoto, Osaka, Kobe, and Tokyo. 
Korea is southeast of Nagasaki. 
The distance from Nagoya to 
Hiroshima is about 250 miles. 





WORDS OF THE WEEK 
Diet ( ditt 
Hirohito 

pan 
nepotism 


-The Japanese parliament 


hé.r6.hé.t6 )—Emperor of Ja- 
nép’d.tiz’m) — Favoritism 
shown to nephews and other relatives 
Yoshida, Shigeru f¢ y6.shé.da, shig.é.ra) 
—Japan’s premier and leader of the Lib- 
eral party 


zaibatsu ! 


7i. biit’sd0 The few wealthy 
families that owned and controlled most 
of Japan's industry before and during 
World War IL. 





Get ready to shiver—this is one 


of the greatest horror stories ever written! 


The Tell-Tale Heart 


nervous I had been and am; but why 

will you say that I am mad? The 
disease had sharpened my senses, not 
destroyed, not dulled them. Above all 
was the sense of hearing acute. I heard 
all things in the heaven and in the earth. 
I heard many things in hell. How, then, 
am I mad? Hearken! and observe how 
healthily—how calmly I can tell you the 
whole story. 

It is impossible to say how first the 
idea entered my brain; but once con- 
ceived, it haunted me day and night. 
Object there was none. Passion there 
was none. I loved the old man. He had 
never wronged me. He had never given 
me insult. For his gold I had no desire. 
I think it was his eye! yes, it was this! 
One of his eyes resembled that of a vul- 


Te: nervous, very, very dreadfully 


By EDGAR ALLAN POE 


ture—a pale blue eye, with a film over 
it. Whenever it fell upon me, my blood 
ran cold; and so by degrees, very grad- 
ually, I made up my mind to take the 
life of the old man, and thus rid my- 
self of the eye forever. 

Now this is the point. You fancy me 
mad. Madmen know nothing. But you 
should have seen me. You should have 
seen how wisely I proceeded—with 
what caution, with what foresight, with 
what dissimulation, I went to work. I 
was never kinder to the old man than 
during the whole week before I killed 
him. And every night, about midnight, 
I turned the latch of his door and 
opened it—oh, so gently! And then, 
when I had made an opening suffi- 
cient for my head, I put in a dark 
lantern, all closed, closed, so that no 


light shone out, and then I thrust in my 
head. Oh, you would have laughed to 
see how cunningly I thrust it in! I 
moved it slowly, very, very slowly, so 
that I might not disturb the old man’s 
sleep. It took me an hour to place my 
whole head within the opening so far 
that I could see him as he lay upon his 
bed. Ha! would a madman have been 
so wise as this? And then, when my 
head was well in the room, I undid the 
lantern cautiously—oh, so cautiously— 
cautiously (for the hinges creaked), I 
undid it just so much that a single thin 
ray fell upon the vulture eye. And this 
I did for seven long nights, every night 
just at midnight, but I found the eye 
always closed, and so it was impossible 
to do the work; for it was not the old 
(Please turn page) 
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man who vexed me, but his Evil Eye. 
And every morning, when the day 
broke, I went boldly into the chamber, 
and spoke courageously to him, calling 
him by name in a hearty tone, and in- 
quiring how he had passed the night 
So you see he would have been a very 
profound old man, indeed, to suspect 
that evéry night, just at twelve, I looked 
in upon him while he slept 

Upon the eighth night I was more 
than usually opening the 
door. A watch’s moves 
more quickly than did Never 
before that night had I felt the extent 


of my own powers, of my own sagacity 


cautious in 
minute hand 


Hii rie 


I could scarcely contain my feelings of 
think that there I 
, 


I Was 
little by little 


triumph. To 

and he 
, 

not even dreaming of my et deeds 


sé 
} 
I fairly chuckled at 


pening the door 


wr thoughts 


heard me; for he 


idea ind perhaps he 
suddenly, as_ if 
that I 


Was as 


moved on the bed 
startled. Now you 1 


nay think 
back—but no. His 


irew room 


black as pit h with the thick darkness 


for the shutters were close fastened 
through fear 


+ } 


of robbers), and so I knew 


1 not see th 


1 coul ie opening of the 
ind I kept pushing it on steadily 

lily 
I had my head in, and was about to 
the lantern thumb 


slipped upon the tin fastening, and the 


when my 


| 


Hit 


a 
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old man sprang up in the bed, crying 
out, “Who's there?” 

I kept quite still and said nothing. 
For a whole hour I did not move a 
muscle, and in the meantime I did not 
hear him lie down. He was still sitting 
up in the bed listening; just as I have 
done, night after night, hearkening to 
the death watches in the wall. 

Presently I heard a slight groan, and 
I knew it was the groan of mortal ter- 
ror. It was not a groan of pain or grief 
it was the low stifled sound 
bottom of the soul 
when overcharged with I knew 
the sound well. Many a night, just at 
when all the world slept, it 
own bosom, 


oh no! 
that arises from the 
awe. 


midnight 
has welled up from my 

dreadful echo the 
terror that distract 


I knew 
it well. I knew wl 


deepening with its 


1 me. I say 
what the old man felt, 
and pitied him, although I chuckled at 
heart. Is knew that he had been lying 
awake ever since the first slight noise, 
when he had in the bed. His 
fears had been ever since growing upon 
him. He had been trying to fancy them 
causeless, but could not. He had been 
‘It is nothing but the 


turned 


saving to himself 
wind in the chimney, it is only a mouse 
crossing the floor,” or “It is merely a 
cricket which has made a single chirp.” 
Yes, he has been trying to comfort him- 
self with these suppositions; but he had 





Plan your time so you can play 
Outdoors at least an hour a day 
Few better tonics can you find 
Than air and exercise combined! 





One hour spent playing outdoors does you more good than two 
hours in a gym. Biking, skating, ball-playing, or even a 
good, brisk walk are not only fun, but pepper-uppers, too. 


found all in vain. All in vain; because 
Death, in approaching him, had stalked 
with his black shadow before him, and 
enveloped the victim. And it was the 
mournful influence of the unperceived 
shadow that caused him to feel, al- 
though he neither saw nor heard, to 
feel the presence of my head within the 
room. 

When I had waited a long time, very 
patiently, without hearing him lie down, 
I resolved to open a little—a very, very 
little crevice in the lantern. So I opened 
it—you cannot imagine how stealthily— 
until, at length, a single dim ray, like 
the thread of the spider, shot out from 
the crevice and fell upon the vulture 
eye. , 
It was open—wide, wide open—and I 
grew furious as I gazed upon it. I saw 
it with perfect distinctness—all a dull 
blue, with a hideous veil over it that 
chilled the very marrow in my bones; 
but I could see nothing else of the old 
man’s face or person for I had directed 
the ray as if by instinct precisely upon 
the damned spot. 

And now have I not told that 
you mistake for madness is but 
the senses? Now, I 


you 
what 
over-acuteness ot 
say, there came to my ears a low, dull, 
quick sound, such as a watch makes 
when enveloped in cotton. I knew that 
sound well, too. It was the beating of 
the old man’s heart. It increased my 
fury, as the beating of a drum stimu 
lates the soldier into courage 

But even yet I refrained and kept 
still. I scarcely breathed. I held the lan 
tern motionless. I tried as steadily as | 
could to maintain the ray upon the eve 
Meantime the hellish tattoo of the heart 
increased. It grew quicker and quicker, 
and louder and louder every instant 
The old man’s terror must have been 
extreme! It grew louder, I say, louder 
every moment!—do you mark me well? 
I have told you that I am nervous; so 
I am. And now at the dead hour of the 
night, amid the dreadful silence of that 
old house, so strange a noise as this ex- 
cited me to uncontrollable terror. Yet 
for some minutes longer I refrained and 
stood still. But the beating grew louder, 
louder! I thought the heart must burst. 
And now 
sound would be heard by a neighbor! 
The old man’s hour had come! With a 
loud yell, I threw open the lantern and 
leaped into the room. He shrieked once 

once only In an instant I 
him to the foor, and pulled the heavy 
bed over him. I then smiled gaily, to 
find the deed so far done. But, for 
minutes, the heart beat on with 
This, however, did not 


\ 
i new anxiety seized me—the 


dragged 


many 
a muffled sound 
vex me:.it would not be heard through 
the wall. At length it ceased. The old 
man was dead. I removed the bed and 


Concluded on page 27 
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MANAGING YOUR MONEY 


“BUY-BUY” BLUES 


Prepared under the direction of LEONE ANN HEUER 


“We'll never be able to afford any luxuries 


if you keep spending money on necessities 


OW OFTEN have you heard that 

America has the highest standard 

of living of any country in the world 

more cars, bathtubs, TV sets, 

fur coats—people who own their homes, 

go to movies and ball games, buy soft 
drinks and two-pants suits? 

What does it all mean for you? It 
means that whether you have a dime 
or a dollar, you have thousands of 
ways to spend it. You can set your own 
standard of living by choosing the 
things you will own and do. 

You may think it’s no trick to decide 
what you want to buy or do most. But 
can you buy the things you need and 
want today and still have money in 
the bank for tomorrow? It takes plan- 
ning to get what you want both today 
and tomorrow. If you spend without 
planning and choosing, you end with- 
out money. Without money, you have 
worries and debts and a frustrated feel- 
ing of never getting anything you want. 

Now it’s perfectly normal to want 
things your friends have and to do what 
they do. But it’s important to set your 
own style of living—and never spend 
more than you have. Successful people 
always strike a balance between in- 
come and spending. They achieve that 
balance not by accident, but by plan- 
ning for spending and saving. 

High school days are good days for 
you to practice getting the most out of 
any income you happen to have. (The 
U. S. Census says that 1,500,000 high 
school students have after-school jobs.) 
Your financial problems are less com- 
plicated than they'll be later on and 
you have the advantage of sharing your 
family’s income. 


On the Home Front 

You've probably been taking your 
parents for granted all these years, but 
take a new look. You'll be surprised at 
the amount of money they keep flowing 
around you. 

Try making a list of the things you 
share with your family. For instance, 
a place to live, telephone, radio or 
TV, good food, perhaps the use of a 


" 


car, or family vacations. (You'll be 
paying for all these things yourself be- 
fore you know it.) Now try making a 
second list of things which family 
money buys exclusively for you—cloth- 
ing, gifts, special lessons, visits to doc- 
tor or dentist, school bills. 

In you take an active interest in 
family financial affairs, you'll not only 
build new friendship with your family, 
you'll give yourself valuable training. 
Where does your family get its money? 
It probably comes from your father’s 
salary or wages. It may come from 
commissions on sales, from profits on a 
small business, from fees for profes- 
sional services. Is there extra money 
fron. vents, pensions, royalties or other 
sources? Do you earn some money 
yourself? 

How is money managed in your 
household? Is it handed to your mother 
to “manage as best she can”? Is it di- 
vided for special uses? Is it put in a 
bank checking or savings account? Does 
your father dole it out on demand? 


Family Council 


Some families spend all their cash 
as soon as they get it, hoping the 
future will take care of itself. Others 
work out a careful spending plan. The 
most successful plans are made with 
the help of a family council which gives 
everyone who shares family income a 
chance to help plan its spending. 
Father, Mother, or the person responsi- 
ble for earning family money presides 
at monthly or quarterly meetings and 
often makes final decisions. But young 
family members can bring a fresh view- 
point and courage and make many im- 
portant suggestions for family happi- 
ness and success. Quarrels over money 
usually disappear when each person in 
a family understands how money must 
be used. 

Every family must pay part of its 
money for guch things as rent, taxes, 
union dues, payments on a house or 
car or equipment. Such payments must 
be made on “fixed” dates and money 


must be kept in reserve for those dates. 


Director of Consumer Education, Household Finance Corporation 


Every family has a long list of daily 
living costs such as food, carfare, 
lunches away from home, household 
supplies. Then comes a long list of 
items, like clothing, which are needed 
and wanted but which can be _ pur- 
chased later or temporarily eliminated 
if funds are low. 

What does your family do about 
emergencies? What if the car is 
wrecked or somebody has to be rushed 
to the hospital or the roof springs a 
leak? Is there a “reserve” in the bank 
for these situations? What would hap- 
pen if family income was cut off by 
illness or unemployment or death? 
Would there be enough insurance dr 
savings to meet costs for the next 
months or years? There are ways to 
plan a family budget to include all 
these necessities as well as things you 
wish to do with your friends everyeday. 

What about allowances? Each person 
in a family has certain individuz,] needs 
and desires. A good family budget in- 
cludes a personal allowance for each 
family member over five. The size of 
an allowance varies with age and needs. 

In a family council meeting, every- 
one can discuss costs which are un- 
avoidable, costs which can be con- 
trolled, expenditures which can be 
redirected to realize family ambitions. 
It’s a real challenge to make Christmas 
and birthday gifts, vacations, contribu- 
tions to church and community causes, 
special lessons, investments and savings 
fit into a family budget. 

When you leave school you'll have 
new money problems all your own, 
which center in (1) earning a living; 
(2) spending your income to buy 
things you need and want most; (3) 
keeping a healthy attitude toward 
money; and (4) maintaining your own 
standard of living without envy of 
others. 


This is the first in a series of six 
articles designed to help you under- 
stand your future financial responsi- 
bilities and to help you develop skill 
in managing whatever amount of 
money you will have. 








two o'clock 
words on 


*CVATURDAY afternoon 
S Varsity Field.” The 
vour football pass summon up a brisk 
blue-and-gold fall day, packed bleach- 
ers, the fanfare of band music—all the 
excitement and color of a varsity game. 

There's something festive about the 
day of a football game. You're in the 
mood for fun and frolic, and so are your 
friends. The only trouble is that the 
game itself is over so soon. For about 
two hours, you shout yourself hoarse. 
Chen—bam!—it’s all over. The time has 
gone, even though your holiday mood 
remains. 

To stretch out that gay feeling that 
goes along with a game day, there's 
nothing better than a party. If the game 
is being played at home, you can have 
the party either before or afterwards. 
If it means an out-of-town trip, you can 
have t picnic on the Way or a supper 
when the gang rolls back into town 

Maybe you'd like to surprise the gang 
by throwing a football-game party all 


by yourself. Or perhaps several of you 


mld get together in planning a co 
operative party. W hichever method vou 
choose, here are some ideas that should 
iid up to bang-up good time for 


eve rvbody 


FEED That Line! 


Pre-game Snack Lunch 


“Come to my house for a snack lunch 
before the game!” This invitation will 
get the crowd together an hour or more 
before game time and send everyone off 
to the football field in high spirits. To 
keep things informal, use paper plates 
and cups and serve the lunch buffet 
stvle. Have sandwiches, but don’t bother 
to make each one up individually. Just 
have bowls of different spreads and 
platefuls of stacked bread ready for a 
“make-your-own” attack. There are 
many kinds of sandwich spreads avail- 
able in jars, but here are some ideas for 
the kinds of spreads you can prepare: 

Cream cheese and olive. This one’s 
an old favorite—and easy to make. Buy 
one of the large packages of cream 
cheese, and let it stand at room tem- 
perature for about an hour. Then mash 
it up in a bow! with a fork, adding just 
a dash of light cream or milk to make 
it soft and spreadable. Next, cut up a 
small-size bottle of pimiento-stuffed 
green olives into little pieces and stir 
them up in the cream cheese. Delish! 

Deviled ham and relish. Wonderful 
stuff! All you need is three or four small 
cans of deviled ham and two table- 
spoons of relish for each can. Mix them 
together for a spread that’s tops in taste 
appeal 

Tuna fish and celery. One can of tuna 
—half a cup 
(For extra 


? 


fish—2/3 cup of mavonnais¢ 
mix well. 


ot ¢ hopped cele ry 
two tablespoons of 


zip, add 
minced sweet pickles.) 


one or 





Nestle’s Chocolate Co. 


Football cookies, made from cookie mix and decorated with chocolate morsels! 





These spreads, in separate bowls on 
the table, should have two or three 
knives nearby so that the guests can 
make their sandwiches easily. Have at 
least two different kinds of sliced bread, 
perhaps white and whole wheat—more 
varieties, if you like. A bowl of mayon 
naise and sweet and sour pickles pro 
vide an accent to the meal. 

A big pot of hot cocoa and a big 
platter of cookies (see photo below) 
complete the picture of this spread. And 
the person—or people—who had the idea 
of having a pre-game snack is guaran 
teed to win the popularity poll tor the 
day. 


Picnic Lunch 


Whether you walk to the game or go 
by car or bus, a picnic lunch on the 
way will spice up the trip. Take a big 
hamper basket—or just a firm card 
board carton—and fill it with: 

Ham and cheese on rye. If 
is more welcome to fresh-air appetites 
than freslr, crusty rye bread filled with 
sliced boiled ham and ready-sliced proc 
essed cheddar or American cheese, we 
don't know what it is. Some people like 
a little mustard or mayonnaise with this 
combination; take your choice. 

Eggs and sardines. A canful of sar 
dines, mashed up lemon juice, 
make the standard egg sandwich an 
extra-special affair. Your egg mixture is 
simple to make—just chop up or mash 
hard-boiled eggs with mayonnaise. 
Whole wheat*bread gets along beauti- 
fully with this sandwich mix. 

Peanut butter and bananas. This is a 
new idea that may easily become a fad 
with the crowd you introduce it to. 
Spread white bread with peanut butter 
and top it with thinly-sliced bananas. 
Umm-—good! 

This picnic lunch is complete when 
you add fresh fruit (don’t forget to 
wash it!), soft drinks or a thermos of 
cocoa, and assorted candy bars—and 
these last items can be “bought and 
brought” by the boys in the crowd, if 
this is a cooperative affair. 


After the Game 


Or how about planning a buffet sup 
per of football fare to feed the hungry 
hoard after the game? If your team 
wins, a post-game party will be a fine 
way to celebrate; if you lose, you'll be 
surprised to see how fast good food and 
good company combine to make one of 
the best morale-boosters known to man. 


invthing 


with 








In any case, the gang will probably be 
on the verge of starvation by the end 
of the afternoon, so you'll want to plan 
a hearty meal that’s both quick and easy 
to fix. If you lay the groundwork the 
morning before the game, your kitchen 
crew will only need a jiffy after the final 
whistle to whip this menu into shape! 


Baked Beans 


Cole Slaw 


Bacon and Cheese Dogs 
“Football Party Bread 
Apple Juice 
Make your-own Sundae 


The Football Party Bread is the only 
time-taking item on the menu, and it’s 
worth a little extra effort because it’s 
what will make your supper a distinctly 
football occasion. Here’s what you need: 


3 large shredded wheat biscuits 
(1 cup finely rolled) 

cups buttermilk 

cup molasses 

cup sifted whole wheat flour 
cup corn meal 

teaspoon baking soda 
teaspoon baking powder 
tablespoons sugar 

14 teaspoon salt 


RD ms et tet es OD 


teaspoon cinnamon 


cup raisins 

Roll the shredded wheat into fine 
crumbs. Combine with buttermilk and 
molasses: allow to stand 10 
Sift together whole wheat flour, corn 


minutes. 


meal, baking soda, baking powder, 
sugar, salt, and cinnamon. Fold into 
shredded wheat mixture, stirring just 


enough to moisten the dry ingredients. 
Stir in raisins. Fill greased one-quart 
mold two-thirds full. Cover tightly and 
steam three hours. 

Since the steaming process takes three 
hours, it would be a good idea to start 
it before you go to the game, and time 
it so that it will be done at about the 
return. If not sure 
when you'll be back might ask 
Mom to set the bread out to cool when 
it’s done. Then, when you do arrive 
your “football” should be ready for its 


time you you re 


you 


Nati 
Cheers from the gang when they see your buffet table with 
ball Party Bread, piping hot baked beans, and mugs of apple juice! 





onal Biseuit Co. 


its Foot- 





“lacing.” (Be sure your bread is only 
warm, not hot, because too-hot bread 
will make the “lacing” melt and run.) 

For the “lacing,” mix: 4 tablespoons 
confectioners’ sugar, with 1 teaspoon 
butter, and a few drops. of milk (just 
enough to make the mixture hold to- 
gether). 

Beat it to a thick, creamy consistency. 
Fill a pastry tube with the mixture, and 
trace the “lacing” onto the bread. Then, 
your “football” will be laced up. 

After the game, dash home right 
away, and enlist a kitchen crew from 
the first guests to arrive. Point out the 
plates, napkins, silver, and cups or 
glasses to a couple of girls who know 
how to set a buffet table in logical order 
—so that there won't be a traffic jam 
when the fellows and girls line up to 
help themselves! And don’t forget to 
put out the salt and pepper, catsup (for 
the baked beans), butter or margarine 
(for the bread ), a pitcher of apple juice, 
and a platter of cole slaw. 

While you’re keeping one eye on the 
table-setting crew, put someone to work 
opening as many cans of baked beans 
as youll need and heating them up 
according to the easy instructions on 
the label. 

Any other handy chefs or cooks can 














Over the goal line 
with a Make-your- 
own Sundae. Hurrah! 


















National Kraut Packers Associatio 


Easy-to-make, easyto-eat, are these Bacon and 
Cheese Dogs. served with saverkraut or cole slaw. 


help prepare the Bacon and Cheese 
Dogs. First, slit the frankfurters down 
the middle with a sharp knife. Next, fill 
the cracks with cheese— either a long 
narrow slice or small cheese wedges. 
Then wrap the stuffed frankfurters in 
strips of bacon, and anchor them with 
toothpicks. Finally, either broil or bake 
the Bacon and Cheese Dogs until the 
cheese is melted and the meat done to 
a sizzling, golden turn. 

To end your meal with an original 
twist, serve up the fixings for a Make- 
your-own Sundae. For this you'll need 
eriough vanilla ice cream to feed the 
crowd and a tray of all the different 
kinds of toppings you can lay your 
hands on. Here are some suggestions: 
chocolate or maple syrup; fruit jam or 
crushed fruit; sliced} canned, or frozen 
peaches; chopped nuts; marshmallow 
sauce; maraschino cherries; whipped 
cream. Each guest dreams up and man- 
ufactures his own concoction. 

By the time the ‘gang has eaten its 
way through this dessert, nobody should 
have much storage space left. If you 
feel a little doubtful about any of the 
fellows, though, a bonus platter of 
cookies will finish the job royally—and 
you'll deserve more than fifteen “rahs” 
from the gang! 


Dudley Anderson and Yutzy 








LEARN TO PLAY FOOTBALL 
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Spread fingers over laces with thumb toward end. Grip firmly but not 
tightly. Bring ball back with both hands, letting weight shift back to 
rear foot. As ball reaches face level, remove left hand and bring ball 
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Pi se: 


Take a low position with hands extended and right foot slightly ahead. 
Upon receiving snap, place right hand toward rear and left hand toward 





front. Hold ball at waist level. Now take a short step forward with 








This simple but effective stunt is known as the cross-step and stiff arm, 
and should be mastered by every backfield man and end. Upon near- 
ing tackler, shift ball to arm farthest from man—to free near arm for 








1951 Player of the Year 











to point behind right ear. Now step toward receiver, Let weight flow forward with throw, and follow through 
swinging left arm forward for balance. Deliver ball with arm. If receiver is moving away from you, aim 
with overhand motion, snapping wrist at last moment. ball slightly ahead of him to make him reach for it. 














right foot and a normal step with left foot. As left with toe pointed down and contact ball on instep (not 
foot comes forward, gently remove hands from ball, toe) at about knee level. Let foot follow through 
drive kicking foot forward. Snap leg straight out easily and keep eyes on ball from start to finish. 








some “'stiff’’ action. Aim stiff arm at helmet, keep- crossing inside leg over sharply and rapidly. With 
ing wrist loose to prevent injury and give you re- practice, you'll be able to perform this stunt with 
coil. As you contact helmet, draw hips away by hardly a break in stride—which is the main idea. 








Here’s Looking At You! 


“Here's Looking at You!” is planned 
to help make you better to look at—to 
help make you, from head to toe, the 
kind of person who presents an attrac- 
tive appearance to others. 

We're going to give you tips on how 
to look and feel your best. Perhaps 
you'll have some of your own that 
you'd like to share with others through 
this column—or special questions about 
that you'd like to ask. 
Scholastic Mag- 
New York 


your appearance 
If so. write: Carol Ray, 
azines, 351 Fourth Avenue, 


mo, &. ¥. 


ET’S begin by 
4 full-length 


questions 


up a big 
form of 


“ ” 
ves in 


holding 
in the 
more 


mirror 
twenty The 
swers you can give to these questions, 
the more surely vou “rate” as a bov or 
girl who's good to look at! 
The first twelve of these 
questions applv to both bovs and girls 
The final eight questions are in two 


sets—one for hoys one for girls 


twentv 


Size Yourself Up 
Boys and girls 


l. Do 
ind 
bed—no matter 

2. Do 
ind brush your teeth when you get up 


th morning—no matter how sleepy 


alwavs wash your face 


teeth before 
tired vou are 


you 


your going to 


rush 
how r 


vou alwavs wash vour face 


you are? 
3. Do vou keep your hands and nails 
clean all through the dav? 
4. Do vou bathe or shower at 


least 
once a day 
5 Do ve 
bathe P 
6. Do vou wash your 
once a week? 
7. Do vou change 
it least everv other dav 
8. Do vou put on fresh socks or hose 


1 use a deodorant after you 


hair at least 


vour underclothes . 
7 


very day? 
9. Do vour 


polishe d? 


shoe s always look clean 
and 

10. Arc clothes 
neat, and pressed? Do you know how 
to keep them that way (mend, press, 
remove stains and spots, etc.)? 

11. Do you use a clothes brush on 
jackets and coats? ° 


12. Do 


your always clean, 


spend clothes 
monev wisely preferring to buy one 
good thing rather than two or three 
cheap things of the same kind—avoid- 


you your 


ing passing fads? 


Date score not exactly zooming? 
The answer may be careless grooming! 


Boys 

13. Do you hang suit jackets on 
hangers, emptying the pockets to pre- 
vent sagging? 

14. Do unknot your ties and 
put them on a tie-rack at night? 

15. Do you avoid wearing the same 
sweater more than two days in a row? 

16. Do you always shower after ex- 


you 


ercising? 


i7. Do 
to? 


vou shave as often as you 
need 
18. Do you wear ties with shirts that 
require ties? 
19. Do your socks stav up smoothly? 
20. Do you wear a shirt over a T- 
shirt except for active sports? 


Girls 


13. Is your make-up and nail polish 
light and becoming? Do you always 
apply it privately—at home, in the 
school washroom, etc.—not in class or 
in public places? 

14. Do you make it a rule never to 
go out with your hair in pins? 

15. Are you particularly careful 
about your personal hygiene during 
menstrual periods? 

16. Do you wear the right bra and 
girdle for vour figure? 

17. Do you keep your hair neatly 
curled and brushed? 

i8. Do you keep your legs and arm- 
pits neatly shaved? 

19. Are you careful to brush off 
stray hairs from your clothing? 

20. Do you use light, flowery scents— 


in perfumes, creams, hair lacquers, ete.? 


A “good looks” habit to embrace 
Is thorough cleansing of your face 


Male or female, you just can’t look 
well-groomed unless you present a 
clean, fresh face to the world. At least 
twice a day, give your complexion a 
soap-and-water washing. First wash 
your hands. Then with warm water 
(not hot) and mild soap, wash your 
face and neck. Rinse thoroughly with 
cold water, and then dry. Use a clean 
towel, and pat your skin—don’t scrub it. 
You'll not only look better, but you'll 
also be surprised at how much better 
you'll feel. 


Suds Your Duds. ... Clean under- 
wear and fresh socks every day needn't 
be a luxury. Even when you have only 
one or two sets, a swish and rinse at 
night gets them nice and fresh for, 
morning. This goes for boys, too. In 
fact, fellows, it’s good advance train- 
ing for Army or Navy life. 


Something for the Boys, Too... . 
It’s a nice, poetic notion that girls 
should be fragrant as flowers and most 
girls are pretty careful that way. Eoys 
may not like to “smell sweet,” but they 
shouldn't like to give off a locker-room 
whiff, either. A perspiration odor is un- 
ple asant, no matter what your sex. It 
takes only two seconds to dab or spray 
an unscented deodorant under your 
arms after your bath or shower. And— 
to talk like the ads—you're safe from 
offending. 


Guys and dolls who look just right 
Wash their socks out every night! 





CAREER CLUB 


She 
Fixes 


the 
Mixes 


General Foods photo 
Like to be a “‘taster’’ of this angel food cake? 


ETTY “knew we were comin’ ”—and 
she baked a cake! 

As a matter of fact, Betty Halliday 
had just baked twelve big, fluffy angel 
food cakes when we visited her at the 
General Foods laboratories in Hoboken, 
New Jersey. 

Betty, who's an associate technologist 
at the General Foods laboratories, is 
one of the people who develop the 
ready-to-make cake, biscuit, and pastry 
mixes that housewives can now buy in 
packages. 

For the past two years Betty has 
worked on a specia) project—developing 
an angel food mix that will be “fool- 
proof” for even bachelors to whip up! 
Now the new mix is for sale in grocery 
stores throughout the country. - 

We looked hungrily at the twelve 
luscious angel cakes that had just come 
out of the testing oven and we tried to 
sound scientific. “How have you been 
able to develop an angel food mix?” we 
asked Betty. “Doesn’t an angel food 
cake have to have egg whites in it?” 

“We've used egg whites in cake mix 
for some time,” Betty explained. “We 
found that under certain conditions we 
could whip egg whites just as you do 
whipping cream. We decided to try to 
develop this discovery into an angel 
food mix. To be successful, we had to 
develop a mix that would make a better 
angel cake than the average cook can 
get by mixing all the ingredients her- 
self.” 

After Betty and her associates had 
worked on the angel food mix for more 
than a year, they decided to try it out 
in actual home kitchens. Three hundred 
housewives in one city were given a 
package of the mix and told how to use 
it. Each one baked a cake and sent a 
sample of her cake to Betty Halliday. 
Betty tested the samples to see if they 
met General Foods’ high standards for 
its products. Then she visited many of 


the housewives to get their comments on 
the new mix. The results of Betty's ex- 
periment were then studied by the Gen- 
eral Foods Consumer Service in New 
York City, which develops recipes for 
General Foods. 


Betty Gets Around 


Betty took a few minutes from her lab 
work to tell us about herself. She was 
born in Ridgewood, N. J., and gradu- 
ated in 1939 from Ridgewood High 
School, where she combined a college 
preparatory course with classes in cook- 
ing and sewing. Betty also had some 
“on-the-spot” home-making experience 
one summer when she took care of chil- 
dren and did housework for a neighbor- 
ing family. 

After high school, Betty took a four- 
year course at Pratt Institute, majoring 
in home economics and science. She 
studied cookery, nutrition, bacteriology, 
anatomy, physiology, and __ physics, 
among other things. 

In order to graduate from Pratt, Betty 
had to have three months of practical 
experience. During two of her summer 
vacations she worked as a baker and 
short-order cook in a tea room at Yar- 
mouthport, on Cape Cod. During the 
summer of 1942 Betty was a trainee, 
studying the work of serving room head 
at a Schrafft’s restaurant in New York 
City. Her duties included making sand- 
wiches and dishing out hot food at the 
steam table. 

When Betty graduated from Pratt In- 
stitute in 1943, she took a job as assist- 
ant manager of one of the Hot Shoppes 
in Washington, D. C. She supervised 
the setting up of counters, saw that the 
girls were at their “stations” ready to 
serve customers, and took the place of 
any absentee. Her position called for a 
48-hour week, though she frequently 
worked as much as 60 hours a week. 
Her starting salary was $130 a month, 
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with her meals included. When Betty 
resigned in 1944, she was earning $175 
a month. 

Because Betty wanted to live at home 
with her folks in Ridgewood, N. J., she 
took a laboratory job at Standard Brands 
in nearby Hoboken. In the Quality Con- 
trol Laboratory where she worked, Bet- 
ty tested products taken from grocery 
store shelves in order to see how well 
these food products were “holding up.” 
She tested margarine, coffee, and cheese 
products. This job called for a 35-hour 
week and a starting salary of $140 a 
month. When Betty Jeft the work two 
years later, she was earning $180 a 
month. 

In 1946 Betty Halliday became a 
junior technician at the General Foods’ 
laboratories in Hoboken. Her first job 
was to improve baking powders used in 
cakes. Then she was assigned to work 
on prepared mixes for cakes. In 1949 
she was promoted to associate tech- 
nologist and began her present project 
of developing the angel food mix. 

But it’s not all work and no play for 
Betty! She has a car and each year plans 
an interesting vacation. One year she 
drove to Florida; during another vaca- 
tion she visited Canada. Betty's also a 
member of a General Foods bowling 
team, and she designs and makes her 
own clothes. 


Careers in Home Ec 


“I’m glad that I chose a career in 
home economics and chemistry,” Betty 
told us. “I like my laboratory and enjoy 
the friendship of the four people who 
work with me as technicians. The 35- 
hour week flies by all too fast because 
I'm so intérested in my projects. I’m 
especially proud of my work in deyelop- 
ing the angel food mix. It gives me a 
real sense of achievement to know that 
thousands of housewives are now able 
to buy the mix and make the angel food 
cake that we've developed.” 

The home economics field offers op- 
portunities for interesting careers for 
both boys and girls, Betty told us. Many 
of the young chemists and other tech- 
nicians in the General Foods labora- 
tories have well-paid beginning jobs and 
good opportunities for advancement. 

To mention just a few of the career 
opportunities in home economics, 
trained home economists find jobs de- 
veloping, testing, and demonstrating 
such home appliances as vacuum clean- 
ers; developing recipes and new uses 
for foods; writing advertising copy and 
directions for using foods; writing fea- 
ture articles for newspapers and maga- 
zines; managing restaurants and hotel 
dining rooms; and working on special 
dietary problems in hospitals and other 
institutions. 

—WiLuuaM Fave , Vocational Editor 





oN 
Ja Ala ar N f tures 
“But, Barbara, the coach says | can’t 
sit with you between halves. He says 
that HE wants to give me the pep talk!’’ 


= stepped onto the box, 
4 cupped his hands, and began to 
yell the “T-E-A-M!” The 


crowd of students around him took 


familiar 


up the cry, and soon the gym rafters 
were ringing with cheers for Colum- 
bia High. The big game of the sea- 
son was coming up tomorrow, and 
the rally was in full swing. A rip- 
roaring bonfire had been planned 
but at the last minute a 
had forced the 
throng into the gym. But had that 


dampened their spirit? No siree! A 


for tonight 


sudden dow npour 


few minutes later the team captain 
received the biggest ovation a pre- 
game rally had ever brought forth 
And the next day Columbia won! 
We all spirit 
dampe ners ol 
sizes if we're to keep our morale in 
some ot the 


have to conquer 


assorted sh ipes and 


good form, so what are 
things that take the zing out of your 


school do ngs? 


QO I'd like to take girls to football 
games more often, but the y just giggle 
and Sq ue al and don't seem to knou 
what's gomg on What's a fe lou sup 


posed to di in a case like that? 
A. Most girls, even if they don’t 


know ome 
about football 


tenth of what vou fellows do 
. 
i 


really do like to go to 
Mavbe “a huddle 
dash, and then a pile ot 
would form their account of a 
colorful 


the games followed 


by a wild 
bodies” 
crucial plav, but the 
ment of the occasion, just as an occa- 
sion, 1S pl nty of tun for girls in general. 

Suppose your football date doesn’t 
know the difference between the T-for- 
mation and a double wingback, can’t 
tell a pivot block from a tackle, and 


excite 


fy Yay teed 


never heard of the flanker play. You'll 
soon be able to see how much of the 
game she can follow, and you might 
help her over the rough spots. This 
that you should try to 
explain every plas but she probably 
would appreciate knowing about the 
penalty that pushes the home team 
back 15 your pointing out 
which one is Scully as he gains 10 vards 


doesn't mean 


\ irds or 


on a lateral pass 

Offer to answer any questions she 
may have, but try not to confuse her by 
making your responses too technical. 
And, if she tugs at your sleeve and 
squeals, “What was that? What hap- 
pened?,” during an exciting play, don’t 
be afraid to answer plainly, “Tell you 
later’—and go right on watching. She 
should understand, and you can explain 
what happened when the game calms 
down again 

Note to girls: Do a little boning up 
on football tactics and plavs. There are 
plenty of books on the subject—somé 
schoo] library, no doubt—or 
almost anv teen-aged boy, brother or 
cousin or friend, can provide you with 


in your 


one 


Q. Our Girls’ Club is planning a 
party to which we're all going to invite 
boys. Is it all right if | ask a boy who's 
never dated me? How should I ask 
him? 

4. If you really want to invite a boy 
never dated you to the club 
party, go ahead! It might be a good 
chance to show him that, to you, he’s 
somebody special. However, before you 
set vour sights on Kent alone, remem- 
ber that this might be a good oppor- 
tunity to show your appreciation to Bob 
Brownell for all the times he’s taken 
you out. And it might mean more to 
him than to Kent to know that you 


Ww he y's 


enjoy being with him enough to invite 
him to one of the rare girl-dates-boy 
affairs. 

Decide with the other girls how far 
in advance you're going to invite the 
boys to your party. A week ahead of 
time should be about right. Then, 
whether you talk to him at school or 
phone him, say something like this: 
“My club is having a dance next Friday 
night, and each of the girls is asking 
a boy to be her date. Could you go 
with me?” Be sure to tell him when the 
party will be. and that all the girls are 
asking boys; then he'll know that there’s 
nothing strange about your asking him. 
Most boys shy away from being “single 
dated” by girls, but if they know it’s a 
club affair, they'll be “all for it.” 


Q. Some of the most popular kids at 
school go around in a gang all the time 
I'd like to be a part of their crowd, but 
I just can’t get them to take me in 
What can I do to make them like me? 


A. This is one of those “it all de- 
pends” problems. So, first of all, let’s 
try to pin down the situation. Answer 
these questions as honestly as you can; 
they should help you decide exactly 
where you stand now and what to do 
next. 

Why do you especially want to join 
this “gang”—because youd like to share 
their interests or because you'd like to 
share their popularity? Why won't they 
take you in—because they're snobs, or 
because something’s wrong with you? 
What kind of crew is this “gang”—a 
natural and open group of friends who 
like to be together or a closed clique of 
“big wheels” who want to associate 
only with other “big wheels”? 

Let’s suppose, to begin with, that the 
“gang” is a group of pals who have 
wonderful times together, but who 
don’t welcome you with open arms be 
cause you just don’t have anything to 
contribute to their doings. Think of the 
reasons Why these kids are popular and 
try to follow their lead. Be friendly to 
everyone, not just the “right” people; 
join the teams and clubs that interest 
you; volunteer for committees and 
clean-up squads. If you contribute your 
share to school activities in an enthusi- 
astic way, you'll show that you're the 
kind of person everyone likes to know. 

Now, suppose the “gang” is a clique, 
and not just an ever-widening circle of 
friends. If this is true, steer clear of 
them! Most cliques are closed groups, 
and their members become dull because 
they close the door to new people with 
new interests. Any group's popularity 
goes into a tailspin as soon as its wel- 
come mat is packed away in mothballs. 
So, if this sounds like the gang that’s 
spurning you, put out your own wel- 
come mat—elsewhere! 





The Tell-Tale Heart 


(Concluded from page 18) 


examined the corpse. Yes, he was stone, 
stone dead. I placed my hand upon the 
heart and held it there many minutes. 
There was no pulsation. He was stone 
dead. His eye would trouble me no 
more. 

If you still think me mad, you will 
think so no longer when I describe the 
wise precautions I took for the conceal- 
ment of the body. The night waned, and 
I worked hastily, but in silence. First of 

all I dismembered the corpse. I cut off 
the head and the arms and the legs. 

I then took up three planks from the 
flooring of the chamber, and deposited 
all between the scantlings. I then re- 
placed the boards so cleverly, so cun- 
ningly, that no human eye—not even his 
—could have detected anything wrong. 
There was nothing to wash out—no stain 
of any kind—no bloodspot whatever. I 
had been too wary for that. A tub had 
caught all—ha! ha! 

When I had made an end of these 
labors, it was four o’clock—still dark as 
midnight. As the bell sounded the hour, 
there came a knocking at the street 
door. I went down to open it with a 
light heart, for what had I now to fear? 
There entered three men, who intro- 
duced themselves, with perfect suavity, 
as officers of the police. A shriek had 
been heard by a neighbor during the 


night; suspicion of foul play had been | 


aroused; information had been lodged 
at the police office, and they (the offi- 
cers) had been deputed to search the 
premises. 

I smiled—for what had I to fear? I 
bade the gentlemen welcome. The 
shriek, I said, was my own in a dream. 
The old man, I mentioned, was absent 
in the country. I took my visitors all 
over the house. I bade them search— 
search well. I led them, at length, to his 


chamber. I showed them his treasures, | 


secure, undisturbed. In the enthusiasm 


of my confidence, I brought chairs into | 


the room, and desired them here to rest 


from their fatigues, while’ I myself, in | 


the wild audacity of my perfect triumph, 
placed my own seat upon the very spot 
beneath which reposed the corpse of the 
victim. 


The officers were satisfied. My man- | 
I was singu- 


ner had convinced them. 
larly at ease. They sat, 
answered cheerily, they 


and while I 
chatted of 


familiar things. But, ere long, I felt my- | 


self getting pale and wished them gone. 
My head ached, and I fancied a ringing 
in my ears; but still they sat and still 
chatted. The ringing became more dis- 
tinct—it continued and became more 
distinct. I talked more freely to get rid 
of the feeling; but it continued and 
gained definitiveness—until. at length, I 


found that the noise was not within my 
ears. 

No doubt I now grew very pale—but 
I talked more fluently, and with a 
heightened voice. Yet the sound in- 
creased—and what could I do? It was 
a low, dull, quick sound—much such 
a sound as°a watch makes when en- 
veloped in cotton. I gasped for breath— 
and yet the officers heard it not. I 
taiked more quickly—more vehemently; 
but the noise steadily increased. I arose 
and argued about trifles, in a high key 
and with violent gesticulations, but the 
noise steadily increased. Why would 
they not be gone? I paced the floor to 
and fro with heavy strides, as if ex- 
cited to fury by the observation of the 
men—but the noise steadily increased. 
What could I do? I foamed—I raved— 
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I swore! I swung the chair upon which 
I had been sitting, and grated it upon 
the boards, but the noise arose over all 
and continually increased. It grew 
louder—louder—louder! And _ still the 
men chatted pleasantly, and smiled. 
Was it possible they heard not? No, no! 
They heard! —they suspected! — they 
knew!—they were making a mockery of 
my horror!—this I thought; and this I 
think. But anything was better than this 
agony! Anything was more tolerable 
than this derision! I could bear those 
hypocritical smiles no longer! I felt that 
] must scream or die!—and now—again! 
—hark! louder! louder! louder! louder— 

“Villains,” I shrieked, “dissemble no 
more! I admit the deed!—tear up the 
planks!—here, here!—it is the beating of 
his hideous heart!” 











If you like exercise outdoors — or just plain loafing around in- 
doors — you'll enjoy BOTH more by wearing an Arrow sports 
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iA i i“ Tops, 
Mi Fair 


i FACE TO FACE (RKO. Produced 
by Huntington Hartford. Directed by 
John Brahm and Bretaigne Windust.) 


['wo fine short stories, one by Joseph 


Conrad and one by Stephen Crane, 
have been joined “face to face” to make 
in unusual the 


“The Secret Sharer” is typically 


pack ige run usual 


lengtl 
Conrad 


i suspenseful tale of a young 


sea captain who, the first night as mas 
ter of his own ship, is forced to make 


1 desperate decision. A young man 


mate off a nearby 


His 


captain, 


climbs aboard, the 
ship in otherwise deserted waters 
tells the 
forced him to murder a cowardly sea 
man. Trial by } clerks” 
back in England would certainly result 
in a death sentence for him. The cap- 
tain quickly recognizes a kindred spirit. 
man’s 


sense of duty, he 


rants and 


mere 


His problem Can he be this 


judge? James Mason wrestles convinc- 
ingly with a touchy moral question. 
“The Bride Comes to Yellow Sky” 
forms the second half of this capsuled 
double feature. A Western with strong 
comic overtones, it offers Robert Pres- 
a strong, silent sheriff who has 
and order to his frontier 
old “Scratchy” (Minor 


ton as 
brought law 
town. Now 


Watson) is the only relic left over from 
pioneer days, a straight-shootin’ hombre 


who can be mighty’ dangerous. 
“Scratchy” goes on the rampage while 
the sheriff is off in San Antone getting 
himself married; he brings his bride 
into Yellow Sky just as the old man is 
howling loudest for his blood. Crane’s 
understanding of the ways of the old 
West with affec 
tion and high humor to produce a little 
rhe two leads are 


has been translated 


gem of a picture 
hirst-rate 


WAM AHELLGATE (Lippert. Produced by 
John C. Champion. Written and di- 
rected by Charles Marquis Warren.) 


This is a story built around America’s 
own “Devil’s Island,” a federal prison 
for Civil War incorrigibles hewed out 
of solid rock in the desert near Yuma, 
Arizona. Sterling Hayden, innocent vic 
tim of miscarriage of justice, falls into 
the clutches of Ward Bond, Hellgate’s 
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Draw the girl and try for a prize! 
Find out if you have profitable 
art talent. You've nothing to lose 

everything to gain. Mail your 


drawing today! 
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Phone 


cruel warden. Worked at double shifts, 
Hayden still rises to the crisis when 
typhoid threatens the camp. A foreword 
to the picture indicates that all of this 
“was based on an actual case. 


CINERAMA 

For the past few years the movie 
makers have been wringing their hands 
and wondering what television will do 
to their industry. Now comes a new 
kind of picture that may contain the 
answer, a kind of picture that television 
can never hope to compete with. It’s 
called Cinerama—and it’s the most rev- 
olutionary film invention since sound. 

Cinerama three projectors to 
cover a curved screen that 
across the entire stage of a large theatre. 
The film itself is half again as high as 
35mm frames and the image literally 
“fills the eve.” 

But sheer size is only half of it. The 
combination of curved screen and color 
actually produces the illusion of third 
that 


uses 
extends 


have been 


take on a 


dimension engineers 
seeking for years 
breath-taking depth 
This illusion of vast space is aided by a 


new type of sound tightly linked to the 


Scenes 


and dimension 


action 

What all this means to the future of 
the movies is still hard to guess. The 
demonstration, now being presented on 
Broadway and soon to travel through 
out the country, consists mostly of short 
sequences designed to show off the 
capabilities of the new machine. As a 
through the canals of 
duck under 


viewer, you ride 
Venice and _ involuntarily 
the low bridges, or become slight!v air 
sick from a plane trip through the 
Grand Canyon. But there is no consecu- 
tive story, nothing requiring story-tell- 
ing techniques 

If Cinerama were to be used in con 
junction with the ordinary film, how- 
ever—and Cinerama engineers assure us 
that this is quite possible—the effect 
could be quite extraordinary. Imagine 
An American in Paris with all the story 
sequences shot in the conventional way 
but come to the big ballet 

sd 


numbers, the screen suddenly opens out 





whe n we 


; a ‘ 
to Cinerama. This may well become the 


regular movie of 1962 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


41444 The Big Sky 
444 Ianlwe 
Lady of Fatima 
Diplomatic Couriet 444 The Devil 
Makes Three. #4The Story of Will 
Rogers. 44Story of Robin Hood. 4-474 
The Quiet Man. 4iUnder the Red Sea 
“Red Planet Mars “Springfield Rifle 
Comedy: 440. Henry's Full House 
vv Fearless Fagan. “/@/The Happy 
Time. 4##Son of Paleface. 
Musical: “The Merry 
| “Because You're Mine. 


vevrv 
vvvtThe 
ver 


Drama: 
Ivory Hunter 
Miracle of Our 


Widow. 











Congressmen 


(Continued from page 11) 

. 
Actually, Congress rarely votes it- 
self a raise, and then only after the 
greatest soul-searching and with the 


Last vear Congress 


greatest hesitancy. 
refused even to pass a bill to appoint 
a commission to study the subject of 
increasing Congression i} salaries. 

In the past every raise tor Senators 
and tepresentatives has brought pro- 
tests from the voters. Some Congress- 
men have been defeated for re-election 
just because they dared to vote for a 
raise. A constituent supporting a fam- 
ily on $60 or $70 a week, and possibly 
putting aside a little each week, too, 


finds it difficult to understand why a | 


Congressman shouldn't be able to make 
both ends meet on $12,500 a year and 
a tax-free $2,500 allowance. 
Congress last voted itself a 
in 1946 and didn’t put it into effect 
until the following year. Until then, 
Senators and Representatives had been 
receiving $10,000. 
Even with this 
of purchasing power Congressmen are 
worse off now than they were before 
the war. After taxes are deducted, the 
$15,000 plus that a Congressman now 
receives will buy what $6,625 would 
in 1939, when Senators and Represen- 
receiving $9,671 after 


raise 


increase, in terms 


tatives were 


taxes. 


Making Ends Meet 


Then how do Congressmen make 


both ends meet? 

Some don't, of course. Some simply 
run deeper and deeper into debt, until 
they are forced to resign from Congress 
to make a living. Others are wealthy 
and don’t have to live on their salaries. 
Sen. Robert S. Kerr (Dem.) of Okla- 
homa made millions in gas and oil; Sen. 
Herbert H. Lehman (Dem.) of New 
York is a member of the noted banking 
family. Sen. Homer Capehart (Rep.) 
is also independently wealthy. 

About 20 per cent of the members 
of the- Senate and the House 
members of their immediate family on 
their office staffs. Sen. John J. Spark- 
man of Alabama, the Democratic Vice- 
Presidential nominee, has long had 
Mrs. Sparkman on his staff. When he 
was a member of the Senate, President 
Harry S. Truman had Bess Truman, 
his wife, working for him. 

In years past, several members of 
Congress are believed to have made 
their employees pay “kickbacks.” This 
practice is supposed to have stopped 
completely when Rep. J. Parnell 
Thomas (Rep.) of New Jersey went to 
jail for it in 1950. 

About two-thirds of the members of 


have | 





Congress are lawyers. Some have part- 
nerships in law firms back home, from 
which they continue to draw income. 
Others represent their home-town firms 
in Washington and the eastern states. 

Some members of Congress have 
businesses or farms back home, which 
they let others run for them while 
they are in Washington. 

{ great many Congressmen are pro- 
fessional lecturers in their sparc time 
and command high fees. Sens. Robert 
\. Taft (Rep.) of Ohio, Margaret 
Chase Smith (Rep.) of Maine, and 
Harry F. Byrd (Dem.) of Virginia 
have been able to draw down several 
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$1,000 fees a year. Sen. Charles W. 
Tobey (Rep.) of New Hampshire can 
get $750 a lecture. Sen. Estes Kefauver 
(Dem.) of Tennessee is believed to 
have made as much as $20,000 one 
year from lecturing. 

Senators who can get $500 a lecture 
are common. Sparkman is one. Paul H. 
Douglas (Dem.) of Illinois is another. 
Representatives, however, are usually 
paid between $250 and $300. 

Some Congressmen write articles 
and books in their spare time. Douglas 
and Mrs. Smith do considerable writ- 
ing. Kefauver earned quite a bit from 
his recent book. 





BASKETBALL 
AND GOAL 























SPORTS SET 


Man alive, what a deal! Now you can be tops in your neighbor- 
hood with -this terrific sports set from your MacGregor dealer. 
It’s a Plylon rubber, mildew proof official basketball and a 
regulation size goal—both built to stand plenty of tough play. 
See this low-cost sports set at your MacGregor dealer now, 


MacGregor makes the official basketball—the X10L—for 
all intercollegiate basketball games played in Madison 
Square Garden, Play a MacGregor basketball and you 


play the best! 
TAN 


| Mec Fesgon — 


Wlaclinsgor 


Cincinnati 32, Ohio * 
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Some Congressmen have wives with 
independent incomes 

Some members of Congress are re- 
ported to be investors in the grain and 
stock markets A few have 
political funds upon which they may 
draw for politi al expe nses contribu 
ted by Sen. Richard 
M. Nixon's 

Most members of the Senate and the 
House believe the present pay situation 
4 man cannot easily ac- 
cept money or favors from others with- 


private 


supporters like 


y 
is dangerous 


out being suspected of getting into 
their political debt. He may always vote 
his own convictions, but the suspicion 


will never down that his vote was in- 
fluenced. Nor is a member of the Sen- 
ate Agriculture Committee, who may 
invest in the market, for ex- 
ample, likely ever to erase the 
picion that he used inside information 


grain 
sus- 


for his own benefit 

A Congressman is forbidden to prac- 
tice law before a Federal agency, and 
the reason is self-evident. The Con- 
gressman has the power unduly to in- 
fluence the agency, since he must vote 
on the appropriation for it. Yet the 
Congressman’s law partner may prac- 
tice before the agency. The question 
has been raised whether that is ethical. 





231 PRIZES FOR WINNERS 


ENTER NOW 
PLANTERS PEANUTS 





TEELRAGE 


























LIMERICK CONTEST 




















FILL IN THE LAST LINE OF THIS LIMERICK 


MR. PEANUT 
SAYS, MA/L YOUR 
ENTRY EARLY” 


A fine-looking fellow named Ray 
Was lacking in pep every day 
Then Planters he tried 


Now he’s bursting with pride 


Example: Tor_.he's popular, peppy and gay 
PLANTERS PEANUTS CONTEST RULES 


READ THESE RULES CAREFULLY 


1. Anyone under the age of twenty may compete. 

2. Study the scene above and list on a sheet of paper ten mistakes 
you find in it. State each carefully and clearly. With your list sub- 
mit a last line to the above limerick. 


_— $35.00 
$25.00 


. Each contestant may submit more than one entry. Send empty 
Planters bag wrapper or label bearing a picture of Mr. Peanut 


15.00 with each entry, or send a hand-drawn facsimile showing Mr. 


prize — 
(total 
$10.00 each 
ize (total 
5th er 5) $5 00 each 


ize (total 
61h PF'20) $1.00 each 


200 Honorable Men- 
tions — two Bren. 
vacuum packed a 
of Planters Peonvl™ 


Peanut. On top of page write your nome, age, home address, 
city and state. Fasten the bag, wrapper or picture to your entry. 
. Mail entries to Planters Contest Editor, Room 400, 351 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y., to arrive by midnight February 27, 1953. 

No entries accepted after that date. 

Prizes will be awarded to those submitting correct list of 10 mis- 

takes, and whose limericks are considered best by the judges. 
The judges’ decision is final. Winners will be announced in the 

issue of this magazine of April 29, 1953, as well as direct by 

mail. No other acknowledgement of entries will be made. In the 

even? of a tie for any prize offered, a prize identical with that 


tied for will be awarded each tying contestant. 





The obvious solution would be for 
Congress to vote itself adequate 
salaries. Most Congressmen, when they 
discuss the situation, agree that $25,- 
000 a year would be about right. Yet 
the obvious Solution is the most un- 
likely one 


Why Raises Not Voted 


Year after year Rep. John W. Mc- 
Cormack (Dem.) of Massachusetts, the 
House Majority Leader, has delivered 
speeches calling for a boost to $25,000. 
Year after year his colleagues have piled 
compliments on him for doing so. Then 
they have ordered their remarks re- 
moved from the Congressional Record, 
so that folks back home would not 
know they were complaining about 
their pay. And they have ignored Mc- 
Cormack’s advice. 

They explain it is easy enough for 
McCormack to deliver such speeches. 
In the Boston district he represents, 
his opponents offer only token com- 
petition. Sometimes no one even 


bothers to run against him. 


Making Incomes Public 


Another suggestion has been made, 
not to solve the difficulties of Senators 
and Representatives but rather to re 
move any suspicion from them. Sen. 
Wayne Morse (Rep.) of Oregon has 
urged that all Congressmen make their 
incomes public. Morse supplements his 
own salary by lecturing. But he be- 
lieves that as long as people know most 
Congressmen are compelled to live be 
yond their salaries, without knowing 
how these Congressmen earn the differ 
ence, these people will believe the worst 
of Congress. 

This suggestion finds little favor in 
Washington. Those Congressmen whose 
wives have independent incomes are 
especially loud in opposition. They 
don’t want the fact revealed that if it 
were not for their wives they could 
not afford to stay in Congress. Con- 
gressmen who are themselves wealthy 
also oppose Morse’s idea. They are re- 
luctant to let their constituents know 
how rich they are. 

So the chances are that nothing will 
be done. If prices keep going higher, 
Congress may give itself a small in- 
crease, but Congressmen will still not 
earn enough to get along. They will 
have to continue to make money on the 
outside in their spare time. However, 
they are not likely to be willing to re- 
veal where the extra money comes from, 
as Sen. Morse has proposed. It might 
hurt them politically more than it 
would help. 

They will just keep grumbling to 
each other about the high cost of being 
a Congressman. 





Wrong Pew 


A minister advertised for a handy 
man and the next morning a neat young 
man rang the bell. 

“Can you start the fire 
breakfast ready by seven 
asked the minister. 

The young man thought he could. 

“Can you polish all the silver, wash 
the dishes, and keep the house and 
grounds neat and tidy?” was the next 
question. 

“Look, Reverend,” protested the 
young man. “I came here to see about 
getting married, but if it’s going to be 
anything like that, you can count me 
out right now!” 


and have 
o'clock?” 


No. Carolina Education 


Cause and Effect 


Dear Tom: 

Come tomorrow evening sure. Papa 
is at home, but he is laid up with a 
very sore foot. See? Mary. 
Dear Mary: 

I can’t come tomorrow evening. I'm 
laid up on account of your father’s 
sore foot. See? Tom. 


Guarantee 
Customer: “Do you give a guarantee 
with this hair restorer?” 
Barber: “Guarantee! 
comb!” 


We give a 


O.P.M. Department 


General: “Aren't those newest fighter 
planes finished yet?” 

Factory Manager: “Well, no-o-o, not 
exactly.” 

General: 
with them?” - 

Factory Manager: “Well—we've got 
the air ready.” 


“How far -along are you 


Pascal in This Week 
“Why don’t you try a crew cut?” 


Oh, Doctor! 


The lad was physically able to handle 
the job, but there was some doubt 
about his mental ability so he was be- 
ing given a mental examination. 

“How many ears has a cat?” asked 
the psychologist. 

“Two,” replied the lad instantly. 

“And how many eyes has a cat?” 

“Two.” 

“And how many legs has a cat?” 

“Wait a minute, doc,” said the boy. 
“Tll run home and get you a cat to 
look at, and then we can talk about 
this job you have open.” 


Covered Wagon 


Introduction 


Bill Jones called in a plumber to fix 
an upstairs faucet and as he and his 
wife were coming downstairs they met 
the plumber coming up. Bill said: 

“Before I go downstairs I would like 
to acquaint you with the cause of the 
trouble.” 

The plumber politely removed his 
hat and murmured: 


“Pleased to meet you, ma’am.” 
McCall Spirit 


Revenge Is Short 
The young lady smiled sweetly at 
the waiting line as she stepped into the 
phone booth. 
“I won't be long,” she said. “I just 
want to hang up on him.” 


Classmate 


With the Greatest of Ease 
An elderly gentleman was walking 
past a drugstore when, without warn- 
ing, a young man dashed out, took a 
flying leap in the air with his legs apart, 
and fell in a heap in the gutter. 
“Dear, dear,” clucked the old man. 
“Did you hurt yourself?” 
“No,” was the sharp reply, “but I'd 
sure like to get my hands on the guy 


who moved my bicycle.” 
California Pelican 


Com-bust-ion 

O: “What was the explosion on Si’s 
farm?” 

K: “He fed his chickens some lay-or- 
bust feed and one of them was a 
rooster.” 

Long-playing? ~- 

Doris: “Is that man crazy?” 

Bob: “I don’t know, but he’s been 
carrying a manhole cover around for 
the past two hours and says he’s go- 
ing to play it on the phonograph.” 


Non-Stop 


One: “What's the hurry? What are 
you running for?” 

Two: “I'm trying to stop a fight.” 

One; “Who's fighting?” 

Two: “Me and another fellow!” 
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New Friend 
Man: “So you're the little girl I took 
to the candy store yesterday and bought 
an ice cream cone?” 
L. G.: “No, I'm just the little girl 
who heard about you.” 


Take a Saga, Miss Brown 
Butch: “Didn't you tell me that 
Chaucer dictated to a stenographer?” 
Bo: “Sure. Can’t you tell? Look at 
the spelling!” 


Sad Story 
The tragedy of the flea is that he 
knows for certain that all of his chil- 


dren will go to the dogs. 
The Wyandotte Pantograph 








IN Erasing, TOO, THERE'S 
an Ant Technique 


On sketches and drawings, the lines you erase 
are just as important as the lines you retain. 
Here are your best bets from Weldon Roberts 
for neatest, most exacting erasing techniques: 


0 ARTEX—Soft white 
x 40 pencil eraser for 
Aare one practical drawing 
1" <* | «nd drafting. 
pes alt © 
yo “ 
ome 


HEXO CLEANER — Soft pink 
eraser and “cleaner” for broad 
surfaces: drawing and tracing 
papers, tracing cloth, canvas. 


SUEDE — For erasing 
ink lines on drawing 
and tracing paper, 
tracing cloth. 


DOUGH — Kneadable 
to any shape for 
erasing charcoal and 
pencil drawings. 


See them all at your stationer’s 
WELDON ROBERTS RUBBER CO., Newark 7, N. J 





SENIORS Snectcc's mow Beoe: 

titel and complete line of Modern 
GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


a earn lonal commission. 
Free Memory Book with each order. 
Write today for free sample kit. 


PRINTCRAFT, Dept. S 
1509 Maple St., Scranton 5, Pa. 


Friendship Photos 


20, 244x3% pictures for $1.00 from 
your negative or picture, all originals 
returned unharmed. 

DAYTON PHOTO LAB. 
P. ©. Box 9315 Dayton, Ohie 























You Are Cordially 


Invited To Enter 











Here's your chance to discover your talents! Enter your stories, poems, 
or essays in Scholastic Writing Awards. 

Entries will be eligible for publication in the monthly student writing 
section of Literary Cavalcade, ‘Cavalcade Firsts,” as well as for national 
judging in the Scholastic Writing Awards. The May issue of Literary 
Cavalcade, our annual Student Achievement issue, will announce winners 


and will be devoted completely to award-winning entries 


Who May Enter? 

All students in grades 10 through 12 enrolled in any public, private, 
or parochial school in the U. S. or its possessions ore eligible. Students 
who will be graduated in January or February, 1953, may participate 
if the work is completed prior to graduation 


National Awards 

Ten awards of $25 each, plus a certificote of merit, will be given in 
each of the first four classifications. Five top awards of $25, plus a 
certificate of merit, for classification 5. Honorable Mention certificates 


n all classifications 


Judging 
Juries of outstanding authors, journalists, and educators will select 
the winners. High school principals will be notified shortly before the 


announcements appear in the May Liferary Cavalcade 


Special National Awards 

The University of Pittsburgh offers a four-year tuition scholarship to 
the most promising senior discovered in Scholastic Writing Awards 
Apply early for application blanks 

The University of Idaho offers o one-year tuition scholarship for a 
senior from the Northwest. Apply early for application blanks. A special 
award of $50 will be made to a student whose entry best shows an 
appreciation of “he need for unity and understanding among all religious 
and racial groups. The award will be made by the National Conference 
of Christians and Jews. This theme may be treated directly or indirectly 


in all classifications 


CLASSIFICATIONS 


1. SHORT-SHORT STORY. A very short story that usually concentrates 
on one central idea or situation, often with an unexpected or dramatic 
ending. Length: 1,000 words maximum. Notional Awards: 10 first owards 


$25. At least 10 Honorable Mention certificates 


2. SHORT STORY. Any narrative treafment of one or more characters 
Length: 4,000 words maximum. National Awards: 10 first awards, $25 
At least 10 Honorable Mention certificates 

3. ESSAY. Any subject treated from a more or less personal stand 
point. Your essay may cover an incident which has had on effect on 
your life. Or it may express your ideas—humorous or serious—about 
anything from a to z. Length: 2,000 words maximum Notional Awards 
10 first awards, $25. At least 10 Honorable Mentions 

4. POETRY. All forms of verse, rhymed or free. Total of 50 lines 
either single poem or group of poems) minimum for single entry. Do 
not submit more than 200 lines. National Awards: 10 first awords, $25 
At least 10 Honorable Mention certificates 

5. RADIO AND OTHER DRAMA. An original radio or TV script or 
one-act play. Length: 3,500 words maximum. Shorter scripts preferred 
Notional Awords: 5 first awards, $25. At least 10 Honorable Mention 


certificates 





Scholastic Writing Awards are approved by the Contest Commit. 
tee of the Notional Associction of Secondary School Principals. 


1953 


CHOLASTIC 
WRITING AWARDS 


RULES AND INSTRUCTIONS 

1. Any eligible student may enter any and all classifications. 

2. Do not enter any manuscript for the Awards if it has been entered 
in any other national competition. 

3. Although students may enter independently, it is recommended 
that work be included in the group sent by a teacher after preliminary 
elimination in the school. 

4. Entries must be the work of individual students; joint authorship 
is not eligible. 

5. Each manuscript must contain a front sheet on which Is copied 
the entry blank on this page. Be sure to fill out ALL the blanks 
requesting information. Staple identification sheet securely to entry 

6. Note the statement required as part of the entry blank that the 
work is ORIGINAL—signed by the student and teacher. Anyone who 
enters plagiarized (copied) material is liable to prosecution under the 
law. Entries will be re-checked for originality before Awards are made. 

7. Manuscripts should be typed or written legibly in ink, on one side 
only of paper, size 8'2 x 11 inches. 

8. Send entries at any time during the school year up to the closing 
dote, March 1, 1953. Mail to Scholastic Writing Awards, ¢/o Literary 
Cavalcade, 351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 

9. Mail all manuscripts FLAT (not folded or rolled) at the first class 
postage rate of 3 cents an ounce. 

10. The decisions of the judges in all classifications are final. 

11. All manuscripts receiving national owards become the property 
of Scholastic Corporation, awd no other use of them may be made 
without written permission. 

12. All manuscripts published in or submitted for “Calvacade Firsts” 
will be automatically considered for Scholostic Awards. 

13. No manuscripts will be returned. Remember to keep carbons 

14. All students living In the following areas must submit entries 
before the regional closing date to the newspaper sponsoring Scholastic 
Writing Awards programs: Connecticut—Hertford Courant; southeastern 
Michigan—-Detroit News; Capital district—Washington (D. C.) Evening 
Star. Regional winners will be included In the final national judging. 


eee | 


SCHOLASTIC WRITING AWARDS ENTRY BLANK 


DIVISION (Check JUNIOR or SENIOR) 
JUNIOR DIVISION [) 
SENIOR DIVISION [7] 


Student ‘ , — 
t be printed 6r typed) 











Home Address 
City 

School 

City NN eee 


Principal 


r.e@ase 


— _Teacher 


Student's age on March 1, 1953__ 


CLASSIFICATION OF ENTRY (Poetry, Short Story. etc.)_____ 
I hereby certify that this is my own original work. (Anyone 
submitting plagiarized material is liable to prosecution under 


the law.) 


[ Student's Signature 





“Approved, Teacher's Signature 
Mail to: Scholastic Writing Awards, c/o Literary Cavalcade, 
"351 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 





More Teachers Talk Back 


About the N.C.T.E. Curriculum Report 


Many readers responded to our invi- 
tation in the May 7 issue of Scholastic 
Teacher for further discussion of Eng- 
lish Language Arts. This is Vol. 1 of the 
five-volume series on reorganization of 
the English curriculum to be published 
by the Curriculum Commission of the 
National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish. The article by Dr. Dora V. Smith 
introducing English Language Arts in 
the September 24 issue of Scholastic 
Teacher (pages 11-T) is, of course, a 
major contribution to this discussion. 
Other letters on this important docu- 
ment appeared in Scholastic Teacher 
Oct. 15. Send us your comments. 

—Editor 


Dear Sirs: 

Certainly it must be assumed that the 
Commission founded its findings on re- 
ports and experiments of English teach- 
ers who have been trying the so-called 
“activity program.” I feel that we in San 
Antonio must be counted among those. 
In order to prove that there are teachers 
who have something of “the energy and 
drive and background to do the job out- 
lined by the English Language Arts 
volume,” we submit that we have tried 
in the last few years to set out class- 
room activity around common interests 
and areas as the medium to gain the 
goal of communication in oral, written 
and reading skills. 

This is accomplished first by finding 
the common interests in the class, and 
these may vary according to home en- 
vironment and experience. As an exam- 
ple, in the low seventh grade the com- 
mon interest in FOOD, from which 
developed a common interest in MILK. 
The class was first given an opportunity 
to discuss from individual pupil experi- 
ence what it knew about milk. This in 
turn was supplemented by reading ma- 
terial, leveled on individual ability, and 
later was turned into a written experi- 
ence on some questions particularly 
interesting to the individual pupil. 

One example was powdered milk sent 
to the army in Korea. We learned that 
different animals gave milk for human 
consumption in different lands, that 
milk was of various kinds, raw, pas- 
teurized, homogenous, skimmed, and 
buttermilk. We illustrated our written 
composition books, and we had a film 
on a dairy farm. One boy wrote the life 
of Louis Pasteur, another girl wrote on 
the many ways in which milk is used in 
cooking, a Mexican boy wrote on a 
Goat Milk Farm. The spelling words 
came out of this experience, the correct 
use of words and their relationship came 


out of this experience, and the gram- 
matical construction was made’a part of 
the board work from the oral experience 
and from the written work. 

One of the amusing incidents that 
emerged from the written composition 
project was the title of one of the books, 
“My English book that isn’t English.” 
When questioned by the teacher, the 
pupil replied that heretofore all of her 
English had been definition and work 
book exercises, that she never had real- 
ized that English was her everyday 
communication. 

So it can be done. Supervisors must 
direct help and arrange such areas for 
use by the teacher after conference and 
group discussion, must demonstrate by 
actual classroom teaching, class divi- 
sion, individual pupil interest, discus- 
sion. It stands to reason that such a 
departure must have some visual ex- 
posure so the teacher has an example 
of how it may be done. 

I sincerely believe that the Commis- 
sion is on the right track to make pupils 
realize that English is not a classroom 
subject but is LIFE; for without natu- 
ral, normal communication we could 
not abundantly live. 

Merrill Bishop, Director of 
English and Libraries 
Senior atid Junior Schools 
San Antonio, Texas 


Dear Editor: 

After reading Mr. Hardy Finch’s re- 
view several times, I am convinced that 
I am meeting the requirements, methods 
and techniques of “the English teacher 
of the future.” For each idea you enu- 
merated and illustrated, I thought im- 
mediately of examples and sample units 
from my own teaching methods and my 
English curriculum. As I read each par- 
agraph of your review, I found myself 
nodding my head emphatically in agree- 
ment. To illustrate, I would like to men- 
tion a few phases of my present English 
program, which I am free to develop 
upon my own. In addition, I am in- 
cluding sample pages from units we 
have undertaken this year. 

1. In the absence of a guidance pro- 
gram in our school, I collected last sum- 
mer hundreds of pamphlets and clip- 
pings about careers. In English 12, at 
the beginning of the second semester, 
we started an intensive study, “Blue- 
printing Your Career.” Wide reading, 
discussions, and many self-analysis, in- 
terest and aptitude tests constituted the 
first few weeks. Part II of the Career 
Book each student compiled had seven 
chapters: Reasons for Choosing This 
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Career, Advantages and Disadvantages, 
etc. Part III of the book included 
“Career Aids”—sample letters (applica- 
tion, request for recommendation, etc.), 
suggestions for a personal interview, 
application blanks—so many different 
“helps.” Practical English magazine 
gave us invaluable aid here. 

2. There is no traditional book report 
plan. Students are aided and encour- 
aged in a wide program of reading. I 
keep a card for each student; on the 
card, I record the books they read and 
comments. Book covers make an attrac- 
tive display in Room 33. Typewritten 
sheets, “Miniature Book Review by You” 
appear on my bulletin board. 

3. In the teaching of literature, I have 
always emphasized character, applica- 
tion to their lives, spiritual and moral 
values, etc. I have been given my re- 
quest for Adventures in Modern Litera- 
ture (Harcourt, Brace and Company) 
for seniors next fall. When I assumed 
my present teaching position, Prose and 
Poetry of England was the English 12 
book; nine seniors had enrolled the pre- 
vious spring. I laid this aside and got 
twelve copies of the new sophomore 
book, Prose and Poetry for Appreciation, 


- asked the students to subscribe to Prac- 


tical English, and encouraged wide 
reading by the organization of a class 
club, Book Club. One year later, all 
seniors except three enrolled for English 
12. Advance registration for next fall 
shows all 50 seniors enrolled for Eng- 
lish 12. 

4. In the absence of a school paper, 
] inaugurated a weekly column, Denni- 
son Hi-Lites, which appears each Thurs- 
day in the daily paper. This has ap- 
peared each week, without fail, since 
October, 1950. This column is edited by 
the students in English 12. All students 
are encouraged to participate;'often a 
student who abhors writing is our best 
reporter for sports articles. This project 
has won the whole-hearted approval of 
the community. 

5. Grammar, as a formal study, is not 
in my English curriculum except for a 
six-weeks review for seniors who plan 
to go to college. Errors in usage, etc., 
are recorded by students and me as we 
study a unit of work. Then, we take 
time out for explanation, drill and ex- 
ercises. 

6. English 12 members select, after 
discussion, a class club which meets bi- 
monthly in the class period. The club is 
divided into committee groups; each 
group is responsible for the program at 
the time designated. Programs must 
have educational value and must in- 
volve some attempt at evaluation. This 
year, it was a Movie Club—the most 


successful ever. 
Marjorie Manning 
Dennison High School 
Dennison, Ohio 
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Off the Press 


Roosevelt, by David E. 
Julian Messner, N. Y. 184 


Franklin D 
Weing ist 
pp., $2.75. 
Tlevesoor D. Nilknarf is the subject 

of this friendly and thoroughly read- 

able biography. He is Franklin D. 

Roosevelt spelled backward. On oc- 

casion, as a young boy, F.D.R. signed 

letters to his mother in this way. David 

Weingast, Chairman of the Social 

Studies Department of East Side High 

School in Newark, N. J., has utilized 

stray bits of information such as this 

to bring to life a figure who may soon 
become a legend. He has not permitted 
detail, however, to distort the broad 
canvas of history. He has painted 

F.D.R., in action, from his early days 

at Hyde Park to his final hours in 

Warm Springs. 


- 


* 


Thanksgiving Reception 
with Refréshments 
SOCIAL STUDIES COUNCIL 
Hotel Baker 
Dallas, Texas 
November 28 (Friday) 
5:00-7:00 p.m. 
preceding NCSS banquet 


R.E.U.P. 
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Gentlemen: 


giving party. | plan to attend the 


Name 


KEKE EEE REERRR EERE ERAAE EARNER EEAAEAXAEAAXAEREE ELEY XX XY 


Au Juuvitation 


to 
Scholastic’s Annual Thanksgiving Party 
at the Conventions of 
The National Council of Teachers of English 
and 
The National Council for the Social Studies 
November 27-29, 1952 
Teachers who are subscribers in classroom quantities to one of 
the Scholastic family of magazines, chairmen of English or Social 
Studies departments in those high schools using classroom 
quantities, or Teen Age Book Club sponsors are cordially invited 
to these two annual social events. 


(Send acceptance form below as soon as possible. Admis- 
sion by guest card only which will be mailed to you 
before the conventions. ) 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES, 351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
| accept with pleasure Scholastic’s invitation to the annual Thanks- 


[) National Council for the Social Studies convention 
(1) National Council of Teachers of English convention 


This book is written for young peo- 
ple who did not live through the Roose- 
velt era. It will appeal to older ad 
mirers of F.D.R. and pain those who 
still think of him as “that man.” Wein- 
gast is unqualified in his recognition 
of F.D.R.’s greatness. He regards Roose- 
velt as not only an accomplished poli- 
tician, but a humanitarian, statesman, 
and student of historv. In the latter 
capacity, “He knew that the verdict of 
history has always gone to the liberals 
—Jefferson, Jackson, Lincoln, Wilson.” 


Teaching-Learning Theory and Teacher 
Education 1890-1950, by Walter S. 
Monroe. University of Illinois Press, 
Urbana. 426 pp., $6.50 
There are few educators so well 

qualified as Dr. Monroe, Professor 

Emeritus of Education, of the Uni- 

versity of Illinois, to undertake a sur- 

vey of educational theory and practice. 
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As editor of the Encyclopedia of Edu- 
cational Research, he has been re- 
sponsible for defining and developing 
terms and movements in education over 
which there is considerable disagree- 
ment. In the present work he has 
limited himself to the changing educa- 
tional theory of more than a_ half 
century and the impact of these 
changes on teacher education. 

Dr. Monroe is optimistic about edu- 
cational progress. “There is a disposi- 
tion to condemn the either-or type of 
thinking,” he writes. “This condemna- 
tion seems to be a way of saying we 
should be more open-minded and . . . 
ascertain what is supported by the 
available evidence rather than to de 
fend a position.” Educators who are 
in the thick of the fight over the public 
schopls, today, can only wish that Dr. 
Monroe’s view becomes more prevalent. 

Dr. Monroe reviews the controversy 
over education as an art or science. 
Theories of child development, indi- 
vidual differences, the nature of learn- 
ing activity, motivation, goals of pupil 
activities, teaching methods and de- 
vices. He discerns a major advance in 
crediting children with “dynamic quali- 
ties” in contrast to the 1890 view of 
the child as “passive and plastic.” 


Daily Living in the Twelfth Century, 
by Urban T. Holmes, Jr. University 
of Wisconsin Press, Madison, Wis. 
337 pp., $3.85. 

If you have any curiosity about how 
life was lived in the second half of 
the 12th century, it will be satisfied by 
this velume. Dr. Holmes, Professor of 
Romance Philology at the University 
of North Carolina, has undertaken a 
labor of love in reconstructing the dis- 
tant past for modern readers. The 
heavy documentation is relegated to 
the back of the book, and the profes- 
sor is not averse to indulging his keen 
sense of humor from time to time. It is 
through the observations of Alexander 
Neckam, a schoolmaster, that we are 
afforded an intimate view of London, 
Paris, student life, town life, the baron 
and his castle, and manor house and 
peasant. The author tells his story from 
primary sources. In a final section, 
Holmes gathers details which he could 
not easily integrate in other parts of 
the book. It is here, for example, that 
we learn that “The element which was 
most lacking from the daily menu was 
vitamin C.” 

Dr. Holmes has attempted to da for 
many phases of mediaeval life, in a 
50-year period, what William Stearns 
Davis did thirty years ago in his Life 
on a Mediaeval Barony. His work lacks 
the appeal of Davis's because he has 
refused to generalize and has weighted 
much of it with scholarly detail. 

Howarp L. Hurwitz 





